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SHE only passenger besides myself 

on board the Susannah, was a 
Miss Maria B——, of Port Glasgow, 
who, on the recent loss of her only pa- 
rent, was going out to her sister, the 
wife of a wealthy planter, in Barba- 
does. She was a good looking girl, 
and enjoyed a great flow of animal spi- 
rits, which made her at times very 
amusing ; but, having been much spoil- 
ed with over indulgence, she was some- 
what pettish and self-willed. Captain 
Gilkison, (the master of the vessel), 
was a quiet, unobtrusive man, mild in 
his manners and address, with.a singu- 
larly melancholy expression of counte- 
nance altogether unusual in a sailor: 
he seemed to have been much in for- 
eign countries, and was the best inform- 
ed and most intelligent seaman I ever 
happened to meet with in the merchaut 
service. ‘To the monotony and con- 
finement of a voyage every thing af 
fords an agreeable diversity. Miss 
B , whose musical attainments were 
of a very superior order, sang charm- 
ingly, and accompanied herself on the 
guitar with great taste and sweetness. 





The captain also played the flute with ry 


more skill than is the wont of nautical 
people in general, so.that with these re- 
sources, and the aid of books and con- 
versation, we made the time pass plea- 
santly away, when the weather would 
not admit of our being on deck. 

On the eighteenth day after our ship 
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had left the tail of the bank, and had 
got into the warmer latitudes, it came 
to blow pretty fresh at nine PM. with 
a long stretch of a swell from the SW, 
—lI had gone to bed, and had fallen in- 
to a sound sleep, when I was awaken- 
ed about midnight with the noise of 
feet traversing the deck, the violent 
beating with a handspike at the steer- 
age hatchway, and the rough voice of 
the boatswain turning out the middle 
watch with, “All hands ho! tumble 
up, tumble up, ye lubbers!” I imme- 
diately -out of bed, hurried on 
my clothes, and made the best of my 
way up the companion-ladder, know- 
ing there was something more than 
usual to do when the whole crew were 
called’ up at once. A good deal of 
bustle prevailed on deck. It had turn- 
ed out what sailors call a coarse, dirty 
night, blowing very hard, and dark and 
dismal all round, except when a flash 
of lightning showed us the billows boil- 
ing and tumbling about us. . The ship 
was labouring hard in a heavy sea- 
way, sending bows in over head and 
ears, and washing the forecastle at eve- 
pitch. The captain was standing 
a-breast of the binnacle, and through a 
speaking-trumpet was issuing his orders 
to take canvass off the foremast and 
ease the vessel by the head. I walked 
up to his side and observed by the bin- 
nacle-light that his countenance was 
much agitated. Aware of the dislike 
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seamen have, in cases of peril, to be 
interrogated and obstructed in their 
movements by passengers, I passed 
without accosting him, and, to be as 
much as possible out of the men’s way, 
retreated to the hen-coops at the stern, 
and, with considerable anxiety, observ- 
ed his motions. More than half an 
hour elapsed, but still he kept his sta- 
tion; occasionally walking a few paces 
to and fro, then examining the com- 
pass, to give directions to the man at 
the wheel, and now and then throwing 
a glance over the lee-quarter. A shrill, 
whistling sound through the rigging— 
the clattering of blocks and slackened 
ropes—the creaking at the doubling of 
the masts, and the yards at the slings, 
now warned us that another squall was 
coming. 

The captain hastily stepped to the 
light and examined his time-piece; I 
glanced my eyes over it also, and could 
distinguish that the hands pointed to 
one o’clock. I saw his lips slightly 
quiver, and heard him mutter as he 
‘put it up—*“ The hour is come now !” 

felt a chillness strike to my heart at 
these words—I thought our last hour 
was come-—that the captain, conscious 
of the vessel’s inability to hold together 
through the squall, had given us up for 
lost. I fancied even that the violence 
of the ship’s motion had increased fear- 
fully. My heart beat with a convul- 
sive fluttering, as if I was in the act of 
flying, each time the vessel, left by an 
exhausted wave, paused—rose strain- 
ing and quivering on the .ridge of 
the succeeding one, and again with the 
rapidity of an arrow made a tremen- 
dous plunge into the hollow beneath. 
I tried to rush forward and learn the 
worst at once, but my limbs refused to 
do their office. I endeavoured to make 
myself heard, but my voice had forsak- 
en me, and my tongue clave to the roof 
of my mouth. I could not have mov- 
ed had we been going to the bottom, 
and my only chance of escape lying in 
my own exertions. The squall had 
ow reached us in all its wrath, and 
was hurrying us on with inconceivable 
velocity, when a flash of lightning, or 
rather a succession of flashes, like a 
sheet of fire, illumined the whole waste 
ef waters around us. The captain was 
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now standing within a few feet of me 
by the gallery-railings, gazing intently 
to leeward ; when all at once he clasp- 
ed his hands forcibly together, and with. 
a groan of despair, and in a suppressed 
voice of agony, exclaimed, “ There he 
is again for the last time!” He re- 
mained a few seconds, as if regarding 
something possessed of horrible i interest, 
then struck his open palms over his 
eyes, and wildly rushed down the com- 
panion-way. In vain I had followed 
the direction of his look, nothing met 
my sight but long lines of white waves, 
pursuing us with their deafening roar, 
and threatening every instant to break 
on board and engulph the vessel.— Hav- 
ing got the better of my own fears, I 
waited for some time in expectation of 
his re-appearance, trying to conjecture 
the cause of such strange conduct, till, 
at length, unable to endure longer sus- 
pense, I got a lantern lighted at the 
binnacle, and descended to the cabin. 
I found him on the after-lockers, with 
his face hidden in his hands: he raised 
it at my entrance, and I saw it was ex- 
ceedingly wan, and that a slight shiver- 
ing ran through his frame. “In the 
name of heaven, captain,” said I “ what 
is the matter that you shake so, are you 
taken suddenly ill?” “Thank you, 
thank you, sir,” he answered, “I am: 
well—in perfect health—but I have a 
feeling here,” and he pressed his hand 
to his heart, “ which you cannot under- 
stand, and the cause of which you would 
onlyl augh at, were I to tell it you.” “I 
do not think I should,” returned I: 
“this is no time for merriment ; if the 
ship is in hazard, our danger is mutual, 
and I see nothing laughable in the idea 
of our going to the bottom.” ‘“ No,” 
he replied, “ you mistake me, there is 
no fear of that, and if there were arisk, 
our danger is not mutual. The gale 
will now take off, and as far as _ timber 
and iron goes we have as staunch a sea- 
boat under us as ever stemmed salt- 
water ; she will make better weather 
in a gale of wind than any seventy-four 
in the navy; she is well found above 
and below, and my crew are every one 
of them as true bred seamen as ever 
rove reef points through grimits. We 
are as safe as hearts of oak, in every 
sense of the phrase, can make us. No, 
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‘Sir, that is not what troubles me. I 
now know but too well that I am a 
doomed man—lI feel that my fate is seal- 
ed, and it is that fearful certainty which, 
with a weight like our best bower-an- 
chor, presses on my soul, paralizes all 
my faculties, and renders existence a 
curse instead of a blessing. 
you think me raving under the influence 
of a distempered imagination. At one 
period of my life I was as incredulous 
as you, but woeful experience has since 
taught me otherwise. I will explain 
myself more at large; but I must now 
go on deck till these squalls blow over, 
for nothing encourages seamen so much 
as seeing theit commander vigilant in 
his duty ; besides, were I known to be 
a doomed man, not a single hand would 
trust himself in the.ship with me. 
must, therefore beware of giving them 
further cause to conjecture the reason 
of my abrupt retreat.” 

So saying, he left me: and, finding 
all desire for sleep completely banished, 
I sat ruminating on the perversity of hu- 
man nature—on the various means man 
falls on to embitter the brief tenure of 
human life, bringing imaginary evils 
and miseries in aid of those which we 
all too truly experience as the concomi- 
tants of our existence. 

After a while the captain came below 
again; the gale had abated, and there 
was no immediate necessity for his re- 
maining on deck. “And now, Sir,” 
said he, “ if you feel no inclination for 
bed, and are willing to lend me your at- 
tention, I will recount a few of the lead- 
ing incidents of my life, which will 
show you that a mariner’s superstition 
has nought to do with the affair :” ~ 





I was sent to sea at an early age, and 
bound cabin-boy to a barque belonging 
to S——, a small sea-port village in 
Ayrshire. I had for my fellow-appren- 
tice a boy neatly of my own age, and 
my most intimate companion, called 
George Cuthbertson. Our parents were 
next door neighbours, and in habits of 
great friendship. We had been at 


school together—shared in the same 
amusements—had fought each others 
battles—and now felt happy that we 
were to acquire our nautical knowledge 
unseparated. We served our time faith- 


I see that 


fully ; and when it expired, made seve- 
ral vo to different ports of Ameri- 
ca and the West-Indies. I was short- 
ly afterwards made mate of the vessel, 
and we were on our passage to Smyr- 
na, when we were captured by a French 
privateer off the Land’s end, and carri- 
ed into Port Lodis. Unfortunately for 
us, this happened at the period when 
Buonaparte permitted no exchange of 
prisoners between the two nations: we 
were, therefore, marched far into the 
interior along with several ships’ com- 
panies, and confined in the fortress of 
Breal. I will not take up your atten- 
tion by a recital of the hardships we ei- 
dured during the five years of our im- 
prisonment. Our treatment was more 
like that of brutes than of one Christian 


1 nation towards another; but Cuthbert- 


son and F weathered through it, and that 
was more than hundreds of our fellow- 
captives did. ‘Twice we made our es- 
cape, but were recaptured both times, 
treated with additional rigour, and 
threatened with instant death if we made 
the attempt again. Nevertheless, we 
tried it once more, with the resolution 
either to regain our freedom or perish. 
After months of cautious and unfemit- 
ting labour, we succeeded in underntin- 
ing the corner of our stone floor, and 
bored a passage through the wall at the 
bottom of the building. ‘This outlet 
took us clear of the centinels, but still we 
had a descent of more than tWenty feet 
over thie face of the rock to overcome. 
There were eleven of us confined in the 
same dungeon, and most of these were 
our own crew. We set all hands to 
work; soon cut up our blankets into 
strips, and formed a sort of rope by 
which we were to lower ourselves down. 
We all landed safe except our captain, 
who was a heavy man, and on that ae~ 
count agreed to be the last; he was not 
so fortunate. He had hardly descend- 
ed half way, when his weight proved 
too great for the frail tackling ; it broke, 
and he was precipitated to the bottom. 
No time was now to be lost—the noise 
of his fall would probably alarm the sol- 
dier on duty, and the guard would be 
down on us in the turning of a capstan- 
bar. We all, therefore, separated ; 
each taking a different course, the bet- 
ter to elude pursuit, and every one shift- 
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ing for himself the best way he could. 
George and I were just darting off, when 
the faint voice of Green the. captain ar- 
rested our steps. “ Jack,” said he, 
“and you Cuthbertson, will ye both 
sheer off like land-lubbers, and leave 
your old master and townsman aground 
here without ever lending a-hand to 
tow him off a lee-shore?” We were 
not proof against this appeal. Both of 
us esteemed him; and though we were 
in manner giving up our only chance 
of escape, we had not the heart to leave 
him to die, without contributing what 
we could to his assistance. We tried 
to raise him on his feet, but in vain— 
he had broken his right leg below the 
knee, and could not move astep. What 
was now to be done r—every moment 
was precious—there was nothing for it 
but to get him on my back, which we 
did, and I fled as fast as the weight of 
my burden would allow me. Taking 
spell and spell about, we travelled till 
day-breaking warned us to seek some 
place of concealment. We according- 
ly lay down in the middle of a large 
turnip field, and covered ourselves with 
leaves as much as possible. When 
twilight came on, we again took up our 
charge, marched all night, and in the 
morning, found ourselves in a lonely 
little dell, over arched with trees and 
bushes, and with a small stream of wa- 
ter flowing through the midst. 


I now found that our poor Captain 
had not much longer to endure his suf- 
ferings—his limb had swelled to a fear- 
ful size, with the bone protruding seve- 
ral inches ; it was prodigiously inflam- 
ed, and mortification had already taken 
place. “God bless you both, my good 
lads !” he murmured, as we laid him in 
a sort of recess under the bank, “ God 
in heaven bless you! you have acted 
the part of sons towards me, and what 
I would have done by you had you 
been stranded in a strange land. I feel 
that my last yarn’s spun out, and my 
glass run down—only I should have lik- 
ed better to have been laid under hatches 
in my own country, and along-side of 
my own kith and kin. But there’s no 
help for it! The old hull must break 
up somewhere, and it’s all one whether 
she lies stranded ashore, or founders un- 
der the deep-sea waves. ‘Tell them all 
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about my mishap at home, if ever you 
reach it; and bid Will be kind to his 
poor mother and the little ones—and © 
now give me a drop of that pure water 
to quench my burning thirst—fare ye 
well once more, and the blessing of hea- 
ven go with you!” He died in the 
course of the afternoon ; in the evening 
we dug his grave by the margin of the 
stream—laid him in—and departed on 
our way. We travelled eight nights in 
the same manner, avoiding every habi- 
tation, and living on such wild berries 
and field roots as we could gather, till 
the ninth, when we reached St. Malo 
just as day was beginning to dawn. We 
proceeded directly for the harbour, 
where seeing a fishing-boat lying afloat 
with her nets on board, we jumped in 
—sanga French sea-song to deceive 
the sentinel while we pulled past the 
batteries—trimmed our sails to the 
wind and stood out to sea. 

Our good fortune still accompanied 
us; the wind held fair, and the next 
day we were picked up by the Hunt- 
ingdon West-Indiaman, bound for Sa- 
vannah-la-mer; the Captain of which 
purchased our boat, and gladly receiv- 
ed us on board. 


On our arrival at port, we found the 
bloody flux raging with such violence, 
that, during the time we were discharg- 
ing the vessel, we buried the mate and 
two thirds of our crew. Upon this the 
Captain ordered me the birth, with or- 
ders to carry the ship round to Monde- 
go-bay, and take in the produce of two 
estates there belonging to the owners. 
Cuthbertson had also got charge of a 
schooner for Clyde, which had lost her 
master, and he accompanied me round, 
as she was lying there too. ‘The even- 
ing previous to his sailing, he came on 
board the Huntingdon, that we might 
spend one night together before we se- 
parated. It was one of the loveliest 
evenings I ever beheld. The sun had 
set behind the Blue Mountains, but the 
reflection of his parting rays still tinged 
with purple and gold the edges of the 
few light clouds which floated round 
their summit. A gentle land-breeze 
had sprung up, insufficient to ripple the 
smooth surface of the water, but capa- 
ble of diffusing a refreshing coolness 
through our fames, wearied and ex- 
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hausted by the day’s labour. All our 
hands were ashore at one of the planta- 
tions, for the ship was anchored up a 
narrow creek ; and the balmy fragrance 
of plants and flowers uniting with the 
solitude of the scene, shed a soothing in- 
fluence over us. Insensibly I fell into 
a train of melancholy musing. My 
mind wandered to the home I had been 
so long absent from. The dear friends 
I had left there—were they still in ex- 
istence, and did they recal thoughts of 
their wandering sailor? 
over our early days—of our scattered 
school-fellows—of our boyish adven- 
tures—of our more recent perils—and 
now of our parting. 

“ wish I could persuade you, Jack,’ 
said my companion, “ to give up your 
birth here and go home with me. One 
of your late crew told me that this ship 
would never see Old England again, 
for all the rats had forsaken her; and 
you know as well as any of us, that it 
is a sure sign the ending of the vessel 
is not far distant when they leave her.” 
“ Well, let them go,” returned I, “ and 
a fair wind to their tails! Icare not 
though I never see a whisker of them 
again, we shall get the more beef and 
biscuit for ourselves in that case. I 
know it’s a common superstition among 
seamen, but do you think I am such a 
swab as to believe that a parcel of ver- 
min can foretell a vessel’s fate? No, 
no, I have engaged to go the voyage, 
and, if that’s all, Pll “ Aye, but 
hearken to me,” interrupted he, “ that’s 
not all.” Many years ago, this ship 
left Nata, in the bay of Panama, with 
a quantity of specie for the merchants 
in London. ‘They had not been long 
at sea when the mate and crew agreed 
to kill the captain, share the money, 
and turn pirates. He was accordingly 
attacked when he came on deck, but 
being a stout man he resisted, until, 
weakened by loss of blood, he retreated 
to the bows, where he was overpower- 
ed, murdered, and thrown overboard. 
The villains kept these seas in terror 
for some time; but at last, decoyed by 
a disguised sloop of war, which they 
mistook for a merchantman, they were 
captured, and the mate and five men 
tun up to the fore-yard arm. Ever 
Since that, the captain’s ghost haunts 








We talked purpose 


the vessel, but is never seen except to 
foretell some disaster, either to the ship 
or crew. ‘The sailor who told me saw 
him that night we arrived at Savannah ; 
and has not the prediction been fulfilled 
in the death of ourmen?” I could not 
forbear laughing at the conclusion of 
this story, to his great annoyance, for 
he gave implicit credit to such tales. I 
dotlaeed my total unbelief of superna- 
tural appearances, and tried to argue 
him out of his faith in them, but to no 
; he remained firm and fast. 
We had much discussion on the sub- 
ject, by which neither of us was con- 
vinced ; so, getting fairly tired of the 
topic, I proposed taking supper and 
turning in. Ido not know how long I 
had slept, when I was roused by Cuth- 
bertson shaking me violently, and ex- 
claiming, “ Rise, Jack, for God sake, 
rise, | have seen him!” I immediately 
started up; “Seen what,” inquired I, 
“‘ what have you seen ?” but the poor fel- 
low was in no condition to reply—he 
had become insensible. [I lifted him 
up, and carried him on deck, where, by 
the application of a little water, he soon 
recovered. | 
“ After turning in,” said he, “I lay 
thinking on what we had been con- 
versing about, till 1 worked myself up 
to sucha state that I could not fall 
asleep. I tried repeatedly to banish it 
from my mind, but in spite of all my ef- 
forts to get rid of it, it still recurred. 
After tossing about for some hours, | 
ot so heated that I could lie no longer, 
so I thought I would rise, and take a 
turn fore and aft to cool myself, and see 
how the night looked. ‘The moon was 
dim and hazy, and her light much ob- 
scured by clouds driving with great 
swiftness across her surface. ‘The wind 
was all a-peak—for the fly of the vane 
at the mast-head was motionless and 
drooping. Not a leaf rustled on the 
trees; and I almost fancied I heard the 
rushing of the clouds as they hurried 
over my head. I never felt myself so 
impressed with the awful stillness of 
nature. I walked a good while to and 
fro, and then stopped and leaned over 
the bulwarks at the waist to watch the 
the progress of the carries, wondering 
why they flew so rapidly above, when 
it was such a dead calm below. While 
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thus engaged I chanced to turn my 
head, and thought I saw something 
white standing behind me. [I started, 
and rubbed my eyes to ascertain if i 
saw distinctly, for I had walked the 
length of the deck only a few minutes 
before, and knew that our men had not 
yet returned. The story of the cap- 
tain haunting the vessel now flashed 
across my mind, and the idea that I 
stood in the presence of an unearthly 
being created a feeling I cannot de- 
scribe—my heart leaped to my mouth 
at the conviction, and a cold shivering 
thrilled through my body. I tried to 
shut out the vision, but my eyes were 
fascinated by some spell against which 
I had no power of resistance. As I 
continued to gaze it gradually became 
brighter and more defined, until I dis- 
tinguished a human face, wan and ghast- 
ly—its eyes, lustreless and fixed, as 
those in the sockets of a dead man ; and 
gore streaming from a wound over its 
temple. I shuddered with horror at 
the sight, my knees bent beneath me, 
and I was on the point of sinking down, 
when, rallying all my fortitude, with an 
effort of desperation I threw myself for- 
ward and attempted to seize it—but 
nothing met my grasp. Panting and 
breathless, a cold perspiration bursting 
through every pore, and with a feeling 
as if the scalp of my head was sinking 
to nothing, I stopped and again looked 
on it. It stood without motion with its 
dull and lifeless eyes still riveted on 
me. I could endure their gaze no lon- 
ger—lI felt my brain maddening with 
terror: driven to frenzy, I again darted 
forward, and tried to grapple with it; 
but without any sensible motion it re- 
ceded as I advanced, and, the moon 
suddenly becoming obscure, it vanished 
from my sight on the forecastle. A 
faintness came over me—I thought the 
ship whirling round—TI staggered to the 
companion, but how I got down to the 
cabin [know not.” He ceased, and 
the agitation of his frame showed how 
deeply he was impressed with the real- 
ity of the apparition. I again ridicul- 
ed the notion of its having been a spirit, 
but rather some phantasy of the brain 
—a form conjured up by the force of 
an over-wrought imagination ; and, per- 
haps a particular reflection of moon- 
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light might perfect the delasion: and I 
ended by swearing I would not trust the 
evidence of my senses, although my 
father should rise from the grave and 
present himself before me. “ Well, 

Jack,” he returned, “Ill argue the 
matter no more. I don’t pretend to 
guess at the purport of its visit—no tri- 
tle would occasion its becoming visible 
to human eyes; but this I know, that 
all the powers on earth cannot shake 
my conviction of its reality, or prove it 
a.mere delusion of sight. We are now 
about to part, perhaps for ever; and if 
so, arid I am permitted, I promise to be 
thrice visible to you before your death, 
if you are left in this world behind me.” 

I laughed, and swore I should be glad 
to see him—that I should deem myself 
secure ¢i/l the last visit ; and moreover, 
that I did not value all the rats and 
ghosts on earth a_rotten-rope-yarn. 
Here we ended. The boats came off 
with our men, we all went to help the 
schoonerdnto the bay, bade him fare- 
well as he got under-way, and returned 
to our ship. 

A few weeks afterwards we loaded, 
and left Savannah; and falling in with 
a Halifax brig, we were informed that 
war had been declared against the 
United States, whose privateers were 
swarming in all directions. One morn- 
ing at day break we discovered a small 
cutter to windward; she was on the 
contrary tack, but in place of holding 
on her straight course, she kept yawing, 
and sheering, and gradually bearing 
down on us ‘under English colours, and 
her foresail unset. Our men pronounc- 
ed her to be American built, and seem- 
ingly a Charleston pilot-boat ; but the 
Captain, on the contrary, thought her 
one of the mail-carriers which “ply be- 
tween the islands, and shortened sail 
to send a boat on board to get the news. 
The jolly-boat was therefore prepared ; 
but by way of precaution we cast loose 
our guns and prepared for engaging. 
As she neared us we could see but few 
men on board, which, with their man- 
ner of manoeuvring, gave her such a sus- 
picious appearance, that I proposed to 
fire a gun and bring her to: for at arm’s 
length I knew our heavy metal was ca- 
pable of blowing her out of the water ; 
but if she got under our guns she might 
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easily carry us by boarding. The Cap- 
tain still hesitated, and desired me 40 
have patience, but he had scarcely pro- 
nounced the words when a gust of wind 
blew aside the corner. of the foresail, 
and disclosed the muzzle of a long 
swivel pointing out. ‘There was no 
time for hesitation now—so I seized a 
trumpet, and desired them to haul their 
wind, or else we would fire into them. 
“Fire, and be damned,” was the reply. 

The sail was cast off, and the con- 
tents of the swivel, with a shower of 
smal] arms, poured on us. We return- 
ed the broadside; but it was now too 
late todo any service, for she was so 
close, and so much under us, that our 
shot went clean over them. We had 
not time to exchange another, ere she 
was laid athwart our bows, and board- 
ing us by the bowsprit. I now left the 
gun I had been working, and called out 
for our men to stand fast; but instead 
of obeying, they ran below for safety, 


with the captain at their head, leaving’ 


me alone on deck, and the colours fly- 
ing. I saw there was nothing more to 
be done, so throwing away my cutlass, 
I was following their example, and had 
my back to the companion in the act of 
descending, when 1 was surrounded, 
and ordered to stand. I cried out, that 
surely they wouldn’t kill an unarmed 
man. * Then, why don’t you haul down 
your colours?” replied one of the fel- 
lows, and fired his pistol right in my 
face, I gave my head a sudden jerk to 
one side, by which means the ball only 
grazed my teeth and went through my 
cheek, while both eyes were scorched 
and driven full of powder from the 
closeness of the discharge. I was knock- 
ed over, and fairly thought I was shot 
through the head; but in a little time I 
recovered, and finding the kjood flow- 
ing from my mouth and cheek, I grop- 
ed my way down the ladder, where, 
getting hold of a sail, I scraped off some 
tow, thrust it into the wound, and bound 
it round with a handkerchief. I next 
extended my search for my chest, out 
of which I took all my money, hid it 
about me, and lay down in my bed. 


f remained undisturbed for an hour, 
brooding over the disasters such a short 
time had brought about, when 1 heard 
some one enter the eabin, and recogniz- 


ed the voice of the Captain. “We 
have run ourselves into a fine mess, 
Gilkison,” said he; “instead of our 
captors being Americans, I mistake 
much if they don’t turn out a set of 
sea-sharks. They have been over- 
hauling my papers above, and swear 
that there iy money on board, and they 
threaten to make us walk the plank if 
it’s not instantly given up. God only 
knows what I am to do! I brought 
out some gold privately on account of 
my owners, which I left at Savannah, 
but, like a cursed idiot, I neglected to 
burn my private instructions. ‘They 
have lost two men by our fire, and that 
makes them like so many devils, which, 
upon my soul, I believe they are, for I 
never saw such a set of cut-throat look- 
ing villains of all colours between the 
gunnels of a vessel.” “ You may thank 
yourself for the loss of your ship,” re- 
turned I; “but I can guess, if she 
hadn’t been fully covered she wouldn’t 
have been given up so easily. How- 
ever, you know your own course best— 
as for me, I am done for already; and 
it’s all one whether ’m hove overboard 
a few hours sooner or later.” We were 
here cut short by a rough voice order- 
ing us on deck. Knowing there was 
no use in refusing, I rose, groped my 
way up, and stood holding by the com- 
panion-door. 


“ Well, my lads,” said the same per- 
son whom I supposed to be the Cap. 
tain of the pirates, “have you agreed 
to find the Spanish for us, or must we 
knock about for it ourselves?” “ Itold 
you before,” replied the Captain, “ that 
there was no gold on board, we left it 
—” “None of your infernal lies!” in- 
terrupted the other; “do not your own 
papers tell us to the contrary, and do 
you take us for such cursed fools, as to 
be gulled, like a parcel of land swabs, 
with a long-spun yarn? No, no, the 
devil a skulking Pll allow of in this 
ship !—It does’nt signify arguing, the 
flash of a flint—overhaul your secret 
stowing holes and bowse out the dust, 
or, by T’'ll make you walk the 





plank in the turning of an hour-glass.” 
“1 know I am completely in your pow- 
er,” returned the Captain, “ to do with 
me as you will; but again I declare my 
utter inability-to comply with your de- 
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mands, since, to my knowledge, there 
is no gold on board; but I am willing 
to give youa bill to any reasonable 
amount on the house in Savannah, for 
the ransom of the ship and cargo.” 
“And how the hell is it to be paid ?” 
rejoined the pirate; “do you think 
we'll let you go ashore to send a cruiser 
on us? or land and be kidnapped our- 
selves? Never think of that !—The 
devil a ransom you would offer to pay 
if there was nothing in her; so, once 
for all, either bear a hand and turn out 
the chink, or take yourself over the 
side. What! you won’t start then? 
We'll soon try that—hallo! Marti- 
nique, run out that plank there over 
the lee-gunnel, and balance it fair.” 
The command was speedily executed, 
and the Captain was again desired to 
go forward, but instead of so doing the 
poor man supplicated the more ear- 
nestly for his life. But he appealed to 
wretches devoid of feeling. Some of 
the pirates then laid hold of him to 
drag him to the plank. A trampling 
of feet ensued—a struggling and shuf- 
fling along the deck as if he was vio- 
lently forced on, while he strove with 
all the strength of desperation to re- 
tard the fulfilment of his doom; all the 
time praying for his life in a voice of 
agony I shall never forget. “Stop the 
cowardly fellow’s muzzle with the end 
of that marlin-spike and belay his 
jaw!” roared out the commander,— 
“sink me but you are a parcel of use- 
less, good-for-nothing negers, without 
the pith of a louse, to let him hold on 
by those mainshrouds so long!—By 
—-— I believe he’ll master every soul 
of ye—take him over the fingers with 
a cutlass and make him let go that 
clutch of his—that’s it—there now, run 
him out on the plank—that’s sea— 
away with him !” 


A heavy splash in the water told me 
that the unhappy man was indeed over- 
board. One long and piercing shriek, 
uttered as the stern of the vessel passed 
him when he rose to the surface, thrill- 
ed through every nerve of my heart. 
The ship was going fast through the 
water—his cries waxed fainter and 
fainter on the breeze—and at length 
ceased altogether. 

Knowing it to be my turn next, I 
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braced up my heart as well as I could, 
and prepared for my fate. 

“ Well, my young spark,” said the 
pirate, addressing me, “ what say you 
to it? are you going to be reasonable, 
and give up the gold, or are you rea- 
dy to take a trip to Davy Jones’s locker 
in the wake of your Captain? You 
see there is no use in shamming here.” 
“You forget,” said another voice, 
“that he did’nt see the fun at all. I 
doused his glims with the flash of my 
cracker, when I thought I sent the 
slugs through his lubberly brains. I 
can do that yet !—But in the mean 
time, since I’ve darkened his daylights, 
it is but fair I set them to rights again. 
Hand here that cutlass of yours, Mar- 
tinique, and I'll give him a touch of it 
over the lids; V’ll be bound I'll soon 
let in the light, and doctor him to his 
heart’s content.” With a shudder, I 
stood expecting to feel the sharp edge 
of the weapon drawn across my eyes, 
when their Captain interfered. ‘“ A- 
vast a bit, Derrick ! let the poor devil’s 
blinkers alone while he tells us where 
the shiners are to be got.” Inow re- 
lated the circumstance of my having 
been picked up at sea; that I had been 
made mate at Savannah, and could 
know nothing about the gold. I tried 
to convince them that only a madman 
would risk his life to secrete property 
from which he could reap no benefit. 
But I might have saved my pains; I 
was no more-believed than the Captain 
had been. ‘It’s all a fair-weather sto- 
ry,” said the pirate, “all blarney— 
but it won’t go down! I see we are to 
get nothing by listening to your pala- 
vers. Walking the plank’s a d d 
deal too good—we’ll have to go on 
another tack with you, my spanker, to 
bring you by the wind. Here, Cuba, 
and you, Juan, cast a single hitch round 
his head with that line, make one end 
fast to the mast, and heave the other 
tight with the capstan ; we’ll soon give 
him a close-fitting cap to make a clear 
breast in !”” ‘The negroes accordingly 
approached and laid hands on me to 
lead me forward, when just at that crit- 
ical juncture, the man at the mast- 
head sang out, “A sail to leeward !” 
I was released and ordered below again, 
the crew were dispersed to rig out the 
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the studding-sails and clear for action, 
and in a short time I felt from the mo- 
tion of the ship that she was fying un- 
der a press of canvass. 

In a state of no small anxiety, hop- 
ing that the chase might prove a cruiz- 
er, I waited for hours, listening to every 
thing that could indicate what was go- 
ing on. ‘The bustle above had subsid- 
ed, from which I inferred that the men 
were at their quarters; and I heard 
nothing but the steps of their comman- 
der as he paced fore and aft, coming 
to the steersman. At length a bow- 
chaser was fired: after a brief interval 
it was again repeated, and quickly an- 
swered with three cheers and a broad- 
side. How my heart beat with joy at 
the sound! All was now bustle and 
confusion. Broadside after broadside 
was exchanged with fatal effect among 
the pirates; the closeness and _precis- 
ion of whose fire by no means equalled 
that of their adversaries. But to me 
the groans of their wounded was de- 
lirhtful music; and the crush of the 
balls, as they tore through the side of 
the vessel, filled me with ecstasy. The 
conflict continued with unabated fury ; 
for the pirates, aware of their fate if 
taken, fought with all the desperate res- 
olution of men reckless of death, till, 
receiving a tremendous broadside that 
made the ship almost heel gunnel-in, 
a terrible crash took place above, and 
the cheering of her opponent made me 
suppose that one of our masts was car- 
ried away. Our firing now became 
slack, and soon ceased altogether. 
Still, however the uproar continued on 
deck—the hurried tramp of feet run- 
ning here and there—the clamour of 
tongues—the bawling forth of com- 
mands which seemed unheeded, inter- 
mingled with horrible oaths impre- 
cations. At length, all this disturbance 
ceased at once, and I heard the stroke 
of oars alongside. 

I now supposed that the pirates had 
surrendered, and that the other party 
were taking possession. I waited for 
Some time surprised that no person 
came below, till I thought I felt the ca- 
bin filling with smoke. All at once a 
horrible suspicion rushed across me, that 
the ship was on fire, and deserted by 
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the crew; and that I was left; alone 
and helpless, to be devoured by the 
flames. Overcome with the utter hope- 
lessness of my situation, | staggered 
against the side—my brain quite be- 
wildered, and my heart swelling al- 
most to suffocation. Ina few minutes 
I again became capable of reflection— 
a hope that I might yet be perceived, 
and rescued by the other vessel, darted 
like a ray of light through my mind, 
I started up, and hurried on deck as 
fast as my blindness would permit—I 
inquired aloud if any person was on 
board —but the groans of some dying 
wretch alone answered to my demand. 
I tried to run forward to the main-deck, 
but the wreck.of the fallen masts com- 
pletely blocked up the way. I there- 
fore retraced my steps, climbed to the 
highest part of the prostrate spar— 
waved a small fragment of a sail over 
my head by way ofa signal, and shout- 
ed with my whole force. Again and 
again I repeated my cry, listening be- 
tween whiles with breathless attention 
for the blessed sound of a human voice 
returning to my cheer; but all was si- 
lence, save the audible pulsation of my 
own heart—the fearful roaring and 
crackling of the flames —and the sput- 
tering, hissing sound of the blazing tar. 
The ship had now swung round with 
her head to the wind, and the excessive 
heat of the smoke warned me that the 
fire had gained the quarter-deck and 
was swiftly approaching : to retain my 
situation was no longer practicable— 
nothing remained for me but to trust 
myself to the waves before it reached 
the powder-room. Without reflecting 
that I was only avoiding death for a 
few moments longer, and had no chance 
for ultimately escaping, I jumped down 
on deck—searched fora rope—tied it 
round a hen-coop, and lowered it into 
the water. I then slid down on the 
top of it—undid the line, and with my 
breast on the raft, and my legs in the 
water, propelled it from the vessel. In 
this half-swimming fashion 1 urged it 
forward with all my might for a consi- 
derable time, till I heard the ship blow 
up. I now stopped to take breath, for 
my overwrought strength began to fail 
me. Several times I lost the coop, 
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which I regained, after much labour 
and swimming about, only to be wash- 
ed from it again. “These repeated 
plunges were fast diminishing my little 
remaining strength—my grasp was be- 
coming more and more feeble. ‘The 
instinctive desire for preserving life 
which had led me to make such power- 
ful exertions were now leaving me. I! 
grew indifferent as to my fate—I cared 
not whether I lived or died. A lan- 
guor, a listlessness, took possession 
of both mind and body. A sensation 
of drowsiness gently stole over me—I 
felt no pain—my only desire was to 
obtain sleep, and I was on the point of 
resigning myself to its influence, when 
the hallo of voices smote on my ear. 
Like a touch of electricity I felt a re- 
newed vigour shoot through every nerve; 
again | strove, and clung more firmly 
to the coop, and returned the shout 
with all my remaining voice. But the 
momentary ebullition was gone—na- 
ture was totally exhausted—I could 
bear up no longer—I ceased to strug- 
gle. Again the waters flowed round 
my mouth—gurgled in my throat— 
closed over my head—I was conscious 
of gradually going down—when, all of 
a sudden, something grasped me by 
the hair, and gave me a violent pull to 
the surface. 

When I recovered my senses, I found 
myself surrounded by several people, 
who informed me that I was on board 
his Majesty’s gun-brig, Snarler, whose 
boats had captured the pirates after 
their desertion of the ship, and on their 
return had observed and picked me 
up. Under the hands of their surgeon 
I soon recovered my sight, and, by the 
time we arrived at Halifax, I was as 
well as ever. 

On my return home, f found Cuth- 
bertson had sailed just before I arrived, 
and though we had both of us Clyde 
ships, we never had the fortune to be 
in at the same time ; so we never met 
again. 

It will now be eight years this sea- 
son, since I got command of the Sev- 
ern. I joined convoy at Cork, for 
North America, and sailed in company 
with a large fleet. We had baffling 
head-winds the whole passage, but we 
beat on till within a few days’ sail of 
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Cape Breton, when it came on to blow 
the hardest gale I ever reefed canvass in. 
The fleet was all scattered here and 
there, like a flock of wild geese, mak- 
ing the best they could of it. It wasa 
fearful night—as black as pitch, and 
rendered more appalling by tremen- 
dous flashes of lightning at short inter- 
vals. [have weathered many a storm, 
but lightning so vivid and lengthened I 
never witnessed. ‘The mate and half 
of the crew had turned-in for the second 
watch; I had, therefore, the charge on 
deck, and was scudding the ship under 
a close-reefed foresail, keeping a look- 
out on a light shown by some vessel 
close under our lee-bow, when, all at 
once, it gave a deep lurch to larboard, 
and disappeared. Whatever she was, 
I instantly knew that she must have 
broached-to, capsized, and was_proba- 
bly foundering; I therefore called to 
the man at the helm to haul his wind 
on the starboard tack, and keep clear 
of the wreck. This we had hardly 
accomplished, when a sheet of fire 
showed me a ship on her beam-ends, 
right under our lee-quarter. Every 
thing had been washed off her decks, 
with the exception of one solitary fi- 
gure who stood holding on by the 
weather rails. He looked up to our 
stern lantern, as we rushed past him, 
almost to touching. The light fell, 
full and strong on his upraised face, 
and uncovered head, and, to my grief 
and horror, I recognized the counte- 
nance of poor George Cuthbertson. In- 
stinctively I threw myself half over 
the quarter-gallery—stretched forth my 
hands to snatch him from his perilous 
situation, and loudly called out his 
name. I make no doubt that he heard, 
and knew the voice of his old friend, 
for he gave a faint reply ; too faint, in- 
deed, for me to distinguish the words; 
but as a token of his recognition he 
opened his arms, as if to embrace me, 
waved his hand, and pointed home- 
ward. I understood the signal—lI es- 
sayed to countersign, but the vessel 
was again sweeping before the wind— 
and we left him to his fate. One min- 


ute afterwards, another flash showed 
me her main-topmast head disappear- 
ing amidst the foam of a tremendous 
breaker. 








It was now that his last promise in 
Mondego Bay, so long forgot, recurred 
to my recollection. 1 pondered it over 


in my mind, and tried,as I had then” 


done, to slight and laugh it past. I 
fancied I had reasoned myself out of 
my apprehensions, but a lurking tre- 
mor at bottom made me fear that the 
calm was only on the surface. 

The whole fleet, after the gale, 
made their destination in safety, but 
the old Lion of Port Glasgow never 
cast up. 

‘Time passed on, till that very day 
twelvemonth—when in such another 
gale, and at the self same hour, [ again 
saw the Lion founder. But the vision 
was only disclosed to my eyes. That 
voyage I lost the Severn; she sprang 
a leak at sea, we left her with seven 
feet water in her hold, and just cleared 
her before she went down. J saw the 
same vision again, after the lapse of 
three years, and I was then wrecked 
on the coast of Holland. Now, for the 
last time, | have seen it this night. 

I have long felt the withering touch 
of the finger of fate, but now the whole 
weight of its hand ison me. My ex- 
istence has drawn to its final close, for 
I dare no longer disbelieve the warn- 
ing. And better it is to die at once, 
than live thus in the continual fear of 
death. That which to others is enjoy- 
ment of life, is te me only a source of 
misery; surrounded by their families 
and kindred, they look through the vis- 
ta of future years, and only see happi- 
ness waving them forward on their 
journey—but, sleeping or waking, in 
light or darkness, the vision of the 
foundering ship has never been from 
before my eyes. Oh, Sir! pray that 
you may never feel the curse of being 
a doomed man—to have the book of 
fate, as it were, laid open to you. From 
the careless, light-hearted, rattling sai- 
lor, what a miserable transition to the 
gloomy, melancholy, wretched being 
that now am. And yet at times I 


have roused myself to shake off these 
feelings, and, with the rich man in the 
parable, have said “ Soul, take thine 
ease, eat, drink, and be merry ;” but 
the response rang in my‘ ear, with a 
voice like thunder, “Thou fool, this 
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night thy soul shall be required of 
thee!” | 





Here we were interrupted by the 
boatswain piping up the morning 
watch. The captain started to his 
feet, and went on deck to relieve the 
mate, while I again retreated to bed, 
and fell asleep, musing over the strange- 
ness of the narrative. 


When I ascended the deck next 
morning, I found a ship lying becalmed 
at a little distance from us, and Miss 
B examining her, with great de- 
light, through a spyglass, full of conjec- 
tures as to her name and destination. 
The wind had died quite away, the sea 
was like a vast mirror all round us, and 
nothing remained to indicate the pre- 
ceding night’s storm. ‘The vivifying 
influence of the morning sun and clear 
atmosphere raised all our spirits, and 
Gilkison even appeared in some degree 
cheerful. While we loitered about, 
giving our several opinions of the 
strangers, we saw them lower their 
boat, row. for our ship, and in a short 
time, come along side. They proved 
acquaintances of the captain, and of 
Miss B , homeward bound, and we 
welcomed them on board with plea- 
sure. In the course of conversation, 
they expressed their regret at not 
knowing us sooner, or they would have 
brought a present of half a turtle to the 
cabin, and some fruit for Miss B : 
but by way of making up for our loss, 
they proposed our accompanying them 
back to the John Campbell, to dine 
with their female passengers, and re- 
turn in the evening. . Miss B was 
all joy at the proposal ; she had never 
eat turtle—and it was long since she 
had tasted West India fruits; besides, 
it would be such a novelty to pay a 
dinner visit in the middle of the ocean. 
I declined the invitation, and went be- 
low to write letters home. On my re- 
turn with my packet, I found the cap- 
tain trying to persuade her to give up 
the thoughts of going, as it was danger- 
ous to be in a small boat on the wes- 
tern ocean, if the wind or sea suddenly 
rose. But the lady could see none in 
the calmness and serenity of the day ; 
she had crossed over to Roseneath ma- 
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ny times when the sea was rough, 
without alarm, and never met with an 
accident. In short, her heart was set 
upon it, and go she would, even though 
it were in the stranger’s boat, if he was 
so much afraid. ‘This was out of the 
question—she had been particularly 
recommended to his care, and, seeing 
her so positive, he gave up farther op- 
position. The jolly-boat was lowered 
and manned—Miss B handed 
down—the captain took his seat at the 
helm, and the bow-oar pushing off, they 
pulled from the vessel. 

During the day the ships had drifted 
toa considerable distance from each 
other, but as the evening set in, a smart 
breeze sprung up, accompanied with 
a haze; however, we could distinguish 
our boat leave the John Campbell, who 
fired a parting salute, and then setting 
all her canvass, bore away before the 
wind. We also got under-way, and 
with easy sail stood on in the direction 





of the boat. ‘The time passed in which 
we expected to fall in with her, but still 
she did not make her appearance. Be- 
coming rather uneasy, | proposed to 
heave the vessel to, lest we should pass 
them in the dark, and to show lights; 
for the fog had become so dense that 
we could not see the length of the ship 
before us. 

This was instantly done; and guns 
fired to direct them in case they might 
not perceive our lights. Hour after 
hour we passed in this manner, in a 
state of terrible anxiety and alarm. 
Daylight at length began to break—the 
fog had cleared away, and the mate ran 
up to the topmast-head with the glass, 
to have a better survey all round. The 
ship was also got under-way again,and 
we cruized about the whole day in all 
directions. But our search was fruit- 
less. In due time the Susannah arriv- 
ed safe at Barbadoes—but the boat and 
her crew were never more heard of. 





(Mon. Mag.) 
OXFORD PRIZE POEM. psy T. saLmon. 


Stonehenge. 


Wraprt in the veil of Time's unbroken gloom, 
Obscure as death, and silent as the tomb, 
Where cold Oblivion holds her dusky reign, 
Frowns the dark pile on Sarum’s lonely plain. 


Yet think not here with classic eye to trace 
Corinthian beauty or Ionian grace ; 
No pillar’d lines with sculptur’d foliage crown’d, 
No fluted remnants deck the hallow’d ground ; 
Firm, as implanted by some Titan's might, 
Each rugged stone uprears its giant height, 
Whence the pois’d fragment, tottering, seems to throw 
A trembling shadow on the plain below. 


Here oft, when Evening sheds her twilight ray, 
And gilds with fainter beam departing day, 
With breathless gaze, and cheek with terror pale, 
The lingering shepherd startles at the tale, 
How at deep midnight, by the Moon’s chill glance, 
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Unearthy forms prolong the viewless dance ; . 
While on each whispering breeze that murmurs by, " 
His busied fancy hears the hollow sigh. a 

Rise from thy haunt, dread genius of the clime ! b 
Rise, magic spirit of forgotten time ! ti 
’Tis thine to burst the mantling clouds of age, e 
And fling new radiance on Tradition’s page ; 
See ! at thy call, from Fable’s varied store, . 
In shadowy train the mingled visions pour : S| 
Here the wild Briton, ’mid his wilder reign, p 
Spurns the proud yoke, and scorns th’ oppressor’s chain ; h 
Here wizard Merlin, where the mighty fell, h 


Waves the dark wand and chaunts the thrilling spell. 
Hark ! ’tis the bardic lyre, whose harrowing strain 
Wakes the rude echoes of the slumbering plain ; d 
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Lo! ’tis the Druid pomp, whose lengthening line 
In lowliest homage bend before the shrine. 

He comes—the priest—amid the sullen blaze 

His snow-white robe in spectral lustre plays ; 
Dim gleam the torches thro’ the circling night, 
Dark curl the vapours round the altar’s light! 
O’er the black scene of death each conscious star 
In lurid glory, rolls its silent car. 


*Tis gone! e’en now the mystic horrors fade 
From Sarum’s loneliness and Mona’s glade ; 
Hush’d is each note of Taliesin’s lyre, 

Sheath’d the fell blade, and quench’d the fatal fire. 





On wings of light, Hope’s angel form appears, 
Smiles on the past, and points to happier years ; 
Points, with uplifted hand and raptur’d eye, 

To yon pure dawn that floods the opening sky ; 
And views, at length, the Sun of Judah pour 
One cloudless noon o’er Albion’s rescued shore. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
(Lit. Gaz.) 
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T paint from life, though with a tar brush. 


onal COAst of Africa, Sir? Why 

aye I’ve been there too, and 
once knew a little about it—but ’tis 
many years since. Poverty is no dis- 
‘ grace, Sir, and so I'll tell you what 
took me there. My father was a dis- 
senting minister—a worthy, pious man 
—had his peculiarities, to be sure ; but 
there’s few warm hearts that have cool 
heads. He taught me bits of Greek 
and Latin, and them there sort of 
things, and he used to praise me for my 
progress; but, bless you, I knows 
nothing about it now. I’ve been near- 
ly all over the world, so I mingles 
Dutch, Italian, German, Spanish, Hin- 
dostanee, French, Portoguese, all to- 
gether, and makes a confusion of 
tongues. *Tis true I can remember 
Alpha, Beta, Gamma, Delta, and some- 
thing about Tupto, but there I sticks 
fast. Then there was hic, hac, hoc, 
and Amo Amas, but I knows nothing 
about ’em now. I was left an orphan 
at eleven years of age, and mother’s 
brother—that’s my uncle—was Cap- 
tain of a Guinea-man, and so he offer- 
ed to take me with him to sea; though 
says he, ‘I suppose his larning has 
spoiled him. However he’ll have 
plenty of opportunity to practise his 
humanities in a slave ship; and as for 
his grammar, he’ll meet with some rum 
articles, and no doubt often decline his 
duty, take upa preposition in the cook’s 





caboose, make an interjection in his 
hammock, form a conjunction between 
his mouth and a doughboy; and for 
pronouns, aye, aye, he’ll soon get hold 
of them, for our service is the worst in 
the world for swearing ;’ and so I 
found it. [parted with my mother, 
and never saw her afterward—but we 
shall meet again. I shall forbear tell- 
ing about my first entry on board—the 
many privations and cruelties I suf- 
fered, as often getting thrash’d for not 
doing wrong, as for committing a fault; 
but there’s little compassion in a slave- 
ship. I should have sunk under it but 
for the conviction that there was a 
Power aloft that kept watch for poor 
Jack ; and my good father used often 
to tell me, ‘ Boy, bear this always in 
mind : he who eyes a Providence will 
never want a providence to eye.’ Well 
Sir, we arrived on the coast, and all 
my troubles were awhile forgot. Oh 
what ascene for a young enthusiastic 
mind! It was all enchantment to me. 
Well, we brought up at —, near Congo, 
and alongside comes several canoes 
full of natives; the decks were soon 
cover’d with ’em. ‘ Haugh, Captain, 
how he do, eh? Look dere, you see 
my King—King Tom—he tan upon 
de beash. Haugh, Captain, fire one 
salute for my King.” ‘The salute was 
fired, and fresh demands made. ‘Haugh 
Captain, what he got for my King ?— 
“Pve got some fine chintz,” replied 
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the Skipper. ‘ Ha, chintz, eh !’—- 
«“ Some cotton and other articles.”— 
¢ Ha, good dat! What hab got a bran- 
dy ??>—** No.”--—* Rum :’—*“ No.”— 
‘Rack ?’-—‘ No.”—-* What for dat, 
eh ? Haugh! hear him—Captain bring 
chintz, bring cotton—no bring brandy, 
no bring rum. What for bring tuff for 
de back and no bring tuff for de belly !’ 
Well, Sir, we began to trade, and the 
poor creatures were brought aboard in 
droves. Oh it would have melted a 
heart of stone to have seen them stowed 
away below—many of them in irons! 
and then I thought of their father’s 
curse, and pitied the poor descendants 
of Ham. And so I crept out on the 
bowsprit into the fore-stay-sail netting, 
and pretended to be asleep, that I 
might ease the anguish of my heart in 
secret ; but when I came in again they 

found me out, and so | got a rope “oat 
ing for being alubberly sniveller—but 
indeed I couldn’t help it. In about 
three weeks our cargo was complete— 
two hundred and forty, and we left the 
coast ina hurry. I fancy my uncle 
had ‘cheated some of the traders, and 
was glad to be off. A limited number 
of slaves were permitted to be on deck 
ata time, and there was one, a youth 
of interesting countenance, rather sick- 
ly. Ah! I shall never forget his looks, 
as his native land receded from his 
view! At first it was calm dejection, 
mingled with a melancholy idea that he 
should always keep it in sight; but still 
it sunk lower and lower. He could 
not account for it, though his sudden 
starts express’d his anger and astonish- 
ment; but when it lessened to a dim 
speck just darkening in the horizon, 
he burst out in all the agony of bitter 
despair, raised his clench’d hands above 
_his head, shook them at his oppressors, 
and utter’d a yell that fill’d me with 
horror. He was answered by the lash 
across his bare back, to keep him quiet. 
T see you shudder, Sir, and well you 
may—tis all as true as gospel. ‘There 
was a young mother, too, with her in- 
fant at the breast: she look’d at the 
shore, and then at her babe, and then 
at the shore again, but she shed no 
tear. Her forehead was wrinkled up, 
and her eyes red and swoll’n and every 
now and then she press’d her hand to her 
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head as if it was scorch’d and the burn- 
ing anguish had dried up the source of 
tears; but she sigh’d—no, "twas not a 
sigh, but a groan, as if her heart was 
bursting. What she was, or where 
she came from, I couldn’t learn ; but 
on the passage her baby died. Well, 
she conceal’d it for some time, but it 
was discover’d at last, taken from her, 
a shot tied round its middle, and thrown 
overboard before her face. | got anoth- 
er taste of the tarr’d gingerbread for 
snivelling; but I’m sure, Sir, you 
couldn’t help’d it yourself if you had 
seen the poor unfriended mother. Af- 
ter she lost her child she refused her al- 
lowance, and would sit huddled togeth- 
erin one spot, nor could any persua- 
sion move ber ; so the lash was applied, 
and ina day or two she grew more 
calm, and would look over the side, 
for the hour together,on the dark 
waters that entomb’d her babe. One 
morning, on mustering, she was miss- 
ing and couldn’t be found. There 
was no doubt but she had gone over- 
board in the dark, though no one could 
give any account of the matter. I 
didn’t cry this time, for I began to get 
insensible, and now can readily account 
for the hardness and depravity of heart 
evinced by the crew,—they had been 
brought up to it from childhood. Sut 
this was not all: both officers and men 
were so rejoiced on nearing Barbadoes, 
that they indulged too freely in soaking 
their biscuits, and got completely grog- 
gy, excepting the second mate, the car- 
penter, the two apprentices, and my- 
self. The negroes discover’d it by 
some means, seiz’d and kill’d the sentry 
over the hatchway without noise, and 
got possession of the arm-chest. ‘They 
rush’d on the deck, some descending to 
the cabin ; my poor uncle fell first, but 
not till he had laid two at his feet to 
rise no more. The chief mate, after 
a hard struggle, was thrown overboard : 
he was a good swimmer, and though 
severely wounded, got hold of the mizen 
channels ; here he clung some time, 
but was seen at last, when a Black 
made a blow at him with a cutlass, 
which separated his hand from his 
wrist, and he dropp’d again, shriek’d, 

and sunk ! A sudden shock will some- 
times rouse a man from drunkenness ; 
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this was the case now : several of the 
crew concealed themselves, and were 
saved ; the others were easily destroy- 
ed. On the first alarm the second 
mate and myself got into the main-top 
and the carpenter and two apprentices 
into the fore-top. Here we remained 
for some time undiscovered, while the 
negroes, who had broken open the stew- 
ard’s room and got at the liquor, were 
tearing about the decks with all the fury 
of wild beasts seeking their prey. At 
last they caught sight of us, and several 
mounted the shrouds. ‘The mate kept 
encouraging me to persevere to the last 
struggle. ‘There was an old case of 
empty bottles stowed away in the top, 
and, armed with one in each hand, we 
waited their attack. The first whose 
head appear’d above the top-brim was 
instantly knock’d overboard by the 
mate; the second grappled him, but 
as quickly follow’d his companion, on 
a blow from a quart bottle which I gave 
him on his head with all my might. 
God forgive me, Sir; but life’s prec- 
ious ! In the same manner five, one after 
the other, follow’d their leader ; and 
the two apprentices joining us by the 
top-mast-stay, they gave over the at- 
tack. The lads knew nothing of the 
carpenter, and so we concluded he 
was massacred. ‘The slaves now ran- 
sack’d every place for powder and ball; 
and though there were several cases of 
cartridges in the arm-chest which they 
must have handled, yet providentially 
their contents were passed over. All 
at once we heard the most dismal yells, 
and saw the carpenter and two of the 
men, each with a bayonet in one hand 
and a cutlas in the other, driving the 
howling slaves along the deck, and 
cutting all down before ’em. We 
joined as quick as possible, and had the 
satisfaction of seeing our numbers in- 
crease, so that we soon retook the ship. 
The carpenter had watch’d an oppor- 
tunity—got down the fore-stay on to 
the bowsprit. Here he found the two 
men stowed away under the stay-sail ; 
they descended the bobstay, and got 
along outside of the ship to the gang- 
way, without being noticed. Cutlases 


and bayonets were lying on all parts of 


the deck, so they were arm’d in an in- 
stant. But what most contributed to 


our success was a box of—of—I forget 
now ‘what they call ’em, but they re- 
semble a bullet, only instead of being 
smooth, are cover’d all over with spikes 
like a hedge-hog, or like the ball one 
of the giants holds in Guildhall.* On 
such occasions as these they are strew’d 
over the decks, and the poor wretches, 
with their bare feet, unable to step 
without treading on them, are easily 
overcome. A box full was in the stern 
sheets of the long-boat ; the carpenter 
knew it, got ’em out, and spread them 
around ; and oh how the slaves shriek’d 
as they pierced their feet. After se- 
curing them all below, we found the 
Captain, chief mate, seven whites, and 
about twenty blacks, killed and a great 
many wounded. Among the latter 
was the youth, who died shortly after ; 
indeed few of the hurt survived. We 
were now reduced to the second mate, 
who took command, and 14 hands; 
and after a toilsome passage, in which 
we were obliged to be on deck night 
and day, armed, and burying upwards 
of sixty slaves, we arrived at the West 
Indies, Here, Sir, I could give you 
such a horrid picture of misery as would 


harrow up your soul; but I forbear, ° 


Sir, I forbear—I can see your heart is 
suffering severely already at the recital. 
But to witness it! God bless Mr. Will- 
be-force ! he made a noble stand for 
Humanity,and deserves her thanks,aye, 
& the thanks of every lover of freedom. 
But why can’t the trade be abolished 


altogether ? only because in other coun- < 


tries, as Corporal Trim says, “ they 
have nobody to stand up for them.” 
But oh, Sir, could the nobles of the 
land see the poor African as I have 
seen him—pinioned on his back with- 
out sufficient room to turn—little foods 
to eat—brought on deck, and, ae 
weak and exhausted, compell’d by the 
whip to run, and dance, and submit to 
the caprice of his cruel masters—could 
they see this, every nerve would be 
strain’d to prevent the inhuman traffic. 
Arn’t they flesh and blood, Sir? and 
sha’nt we all have to appear together 
at the last great day before the same 
unerring tribunal ? God is no respecter 
of persons ; and so the heart be right, 
no matter if the skin be black, white, 
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or copper colour. I have been telling 
you a long story, Sir but bless you it 
isn’t half what I could tel! you; and 
some other time, if you pleases, I’ll 


give you another about it. Tam sure 
you'll not value it the less for coming 
from An Otp Satnor.” 





BIOGRAPHY OF ECCENTRIC CHARACTERS. 


Lond. Mag. Sept. 


WALKING STEWART. 


R. Stewart the traveller, common- 

ly called “ Walking Stewart,” 

was aman of very extraordinary ge- 
nius. He has generally been treated 
by those who have spoken of him in 
print as a madman. But this is a mis- 
take; and must have been founded 
chiefly on the titles of his books. He 
was a man of fervid mind and of sub- 
lime aspirations: but he was no mad- 
man; or, if he was, then I say that it 
is so far desirable to be a madman. In 
1798 or 1799, when I must have been 
about thirteen years old, Walking 
Stewart was in Bath—where my fami- 
ly at that time resided. He frequented 
the pump-room, and _ I believe all pub- 
lic places—walking up and down, and 
dispersing his philosophic opinions to 
the right and the left, like a Grecian 
philosopher. ‘The first time I saw him 
was at a concert in the Upper Rooms ; 
he was pointed out to me by one of my 
party, as a very eccentric man who had 
walked over the habitable globe. I re- 
member that Madame Mara was at 
that moment singing: and Walking 
Stewart, who was a true lover of music 
(as I afterwards came to know), was 
hanging upon her notes like a bee up- 
on a jessamine flower. His counte- 
nance was striking, and expressed the 
union of benignity with philosophic ha- 
bits of thought. In such health had 
his pedestrian exercises preserved him, 
connected with his abstemious mode of 
living, that though he must at that time 
have been considerably above forty, he 
did not look older than twenty-eight ; at 
least the face which remained upon my 
recollection for some years was that of 
a young man. Nearly ten years after- 
wards I became acqainted with him. 
During the interval I had picked up 
one of his works in Bristol,—viz. his 
Travels to discover the Source of Mor- 
al Motion, the second volume of which 





is entitled The Apocalypse of Nature. 
I had been greatly impressed by the 
sound and original views which in the 
first volume he had taken of the na- 
tional characters throughout Europe. 
In particular he was the first, and so 
far as I know the only writer who had 
noticed the profound error of ascribing 
a phlegmatic character to the English 
nation. “ English phlegm” is the con- 
stant expression of authors when con- 
trasting the English with the French. 
Now the truth is, that, beyond that of 
all other nations, it has a substratum of 
profound passion: and, if we are to re- 
cur to the old doctrine of tempera- 
ments, the English character must be 
classed not under the phlegmatic but 
under the melancholic temperament ; 
and the French under the sanguine. 
The character of a nation may judged 
of inthis particular by examining its 
idiomatic language. ‘The French, in 
whom the lower forms of passion are 
constantly bubbling up from the super- 
ficial character of their feelings,have ap- 
propriated allthe phrases of passion to 
the service of trivial & ordinary life : and 
hence they have no language of passion 
for the service of poetry or of occasions 
really demanding it: for it has been al- 
ready enfeebled by continual associa- 
tion with cases of an unimpassioned or- 
der. But acharacter of deeper pas- 
sion has a perpetual standard in itself, 
by which as by an instinct it tries all 
cases, and rejects the language of pas- 
sion as disproportionate and ludicrous 
where itis not fully justified. ‘ Ah 
Heavens!” or “Oh my God!” are 
exclamations with us so exclusively re- 
served for cases of profound interest,— 
that on hearing a woman even (i. e. 
a person of the sex most easily excited) 
utter such words, we look round ex- 
pecting to see her child in some situa- 
tion of danger. But, in France, “ Ciel!” 
and “ Oh mon Dieu!” are uttered by 
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every woman if a mouse does but run 
across the floor. ‘The ignorant and 
the thoughtless however will continue 
to class the English character under 
the phlegmatic temperament, whilst the 
philosopher will perceive that it is the 
exact polar antithesis to a phlegmatic 
character. In this conclusion, though 
otherwise expressed and_ illustrated, 
Walking Stewart’s view of the Eng- 
lish character will be found to termi- 
nate: and his opinion is especially val- 
uable—first and chiefly, because he 
was a philosopher; secondly, because 
his acquaintance with man civilized 
and uncivilized, under all national dis- 
tinctions, was absolutely unrivalled. 
Meantime, this and others of his opin- 
ions were expressed in language that if 
literally construed would often appear 
insane or absurd. The truth is, his 
long intercourse with foreign nations 
had given something of a hybrid tinc- 
ture to his diction: in some of his 
works for instance he uses the French 
word hélas! uniformly for the Eng- 
lish alas / and apparently with no con- 
sciousness of his mistake. He had al- 
so this singularity about him—that he 
was everlastingly metaphysicizing a- 
gainst metaphysics. ‘To me, who was 
buried in metaphysical reveries from 
my earliest days, this was not likely to 
be an attraction; any more than the 
vicious structure of his diction was like- 
ly to please my scholar-like taste. All 
grounds of disgust however gave way 
before my sense of his powerful merits ; 
and, as I have said, I sought his ac- 
quaintance. Coming up to London 
from Oxford about 1807 or 1808 I 
made inquiries about him; and found 
that he usually read the papers at a 
coffee-room in Piccadilly : understand- 
ing that he was poor, it struck me that 
he might not wish to receive visits at 
his lodgings, and therefore I sought 
him: at the coffee-room. Here I took 
the liberty of introducing myself to him. 
He received me courteously, and invit- 
ed me to his rooms—which at that 
time were in Sherrard-street, Golden- 
Square—a street already memorable to 
me. I was much struck with the elo- 
quence of his conversation ; and after- 
wards I found that Mr. Wordsworth, 
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himself the most eloquent of men in 
conversation, had been equally struck 
when he had met him at Paris between 
the years 1790 and 17%)2, during the 
early storms of the French revolution. 
In Sherrard-street I visited him repeat- 
edly, and took notes of the conversa- 
tions I had with him on_ various 
subjects. These 1 must have some- 
where or other; andl wish I could 
introduce them here, as they would in- 
terest the reader. Occasionally in 
these conversations, as in his books, he 
introduced a few notices of his private 
history: in particular | remember his 
telling me that in the East Indies he 
had been a prisoner of Hyder’s; that 
he had escaped with some difficulty; 
and that, in the service of one of the 
native princes as secretary or interpre- 
ter, he had accumulated a smalt for- 
tune. This must have been too small, 
I fear, at that time to allow him evena 
philosopher’s comforts: for some part 
of it, invested in the French funds, had 
been confiscated. I was grieved to see 
a man of so much ability, of gentle- 
manly manners, and refined habits, 
and with the infirmity of deafness, suf- 
fering under such obvious privations; 
and I once took the liberty. on a fit oc- 
casion presenting itself, of requesting 
that he would allow me to send him 
some books which he had been casually 
regretting that he did not possess; for 
I was at that time in the hey-day of my 
worldly prosperity. This offer how- 
ever he declined with firmness and dig- 
nity, though not unkindly. And I now 
mention it, because [have seen him 
charged in print with a selfish regard 
to his own pecuniary interest. On the 
contrary, he appeared to me a very li- 
beral and generous man: and I well 
remember that, whilst he refused to 
accept any thing from me, he compell- 
ed me to receive as presents all the 
books which he published during my 
acquaintance with him : two of these, 
corrected with bis own hand, viz. the 
Lyre of Apollo and the Sophiometer, 
I have lately found amongst other 
books. left in London; and others he 
forwarded to me in Westmoreland, In 
1812 it was I think that I saw him, for 
the last time: and by the way, on the 
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day of my parting with him, I had an 
amusing proof in my own experience of 
that sort of ubiquity ascribed to him by 
a witty writer in the London Maga- 
zine: I met him and shook hands with 
him under Somerset-house, telling him 
that I should leave town that evening 
for Westmoreland. ‘Thence I went by 
the very shortest road (i.e. through 
Moor-street, Soho—for I am learned in 
many quarters of London) towards a 
point which necessarily led me through 
‘Tottenham-court-road : I stopped no- 
where, and walked fast: yet so it was 
that in Tottenham-court-road I was not 
overtaken by (that was comprehensi- 
ble}, but overtook, Walking Stewart. 
Certainly, as the above writer alleges, 
there must have been three Walking 
Stewarts in London. He seemed no 
ways surprised at this himself, but ex- 
plained to me that somewhere or other 
in the neighbourhood of Tottenham- 
court-road there was a little theatre, at 
which there was dancing and occasion- 
ally good singing, between which and 
a neighbouring coffee-house he some- 
times divided his evenings. Singing, 
it seems, he could hear in spite of his 
deafness. In this street I took my fi- 
nal leave of him; it turned out such; 
and, anticipating at the time that it 
would be so, I looked after his white 
hat at the moment it was disappearing 
and exclaimed—“ Farewell, thou half- 
crazy and most eloquent man! I shall 
never see thy face again.” I did not 
intend, at that moment, to visit Lon- 
don again for some years: as it hap- 
pened, I was there for a short time in 
1814: and then I heard, to my great 
satisfaction, that Walking Stewart had 
recovered a considerable sum (about 
14,000/. I believe) from the East India 
Company ; and from the abstract giv- 
en in the London Magazine of the Me- 
moir by his relation I have since learn- 
ed that he applied this money most 
wisely to the purchase of an annuity, 
and that he “ persisted in living” too 
long for the peace of an annuity office. 
So fare all Companies East and West, 
and all annuity offices, that stand o 

posed in interest to philosophers ! in 
1814 however, to my great regret, I did 
not see him; for I was then taking a 
great deal of opium, and never could 
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contrive to issue tu the light of day 
soon enough for a morning call upon a 
philosopher of such early hours ; and in 
the evening I concluded that he would . 
be generally abroad, from what he had 
formerly communicated to me of his 
own habits. It seems however that he 
afterwards held conversaziones at his 
own rooms; and did not stir out to 
theatres quite so much. From a broth- 
er of mine, who at one time occupied 
rooms in the same house with him, I 
learned that in other respects he did 
not deviate in his prosperity from the 
philosophic tenor of his former life. 
He abated nothing of his peripatetic 
exercises; and repaired duly in the 
morning, as he had done in former 
years, to St. James’s Park,—where 
he sate in contemplative ease amongst 
the cows, inhaling their balmy breath 
and pursuing his philosophic reve- 
ries. He had also purchased an or- 
gan, or more than one, with which he 
solaced his solitude and beguiled him- 
self of uneasy thoughts if he ever had 
any. 
The works of Walking Stewart 
must be read with some indulgence : 
the titles are generally too lofty and 
pretending and somewhat extravagant; 
the composition is lax and unprecise, 
as I have before said; and the doc- 
trines are occasionally very bold, in- 
cautiously stated, and too hardy and 
high-toned for the nervous effeminancy 
of many modern moralists. But Walk- 
ing Stewart was a man who thought 
nobly of human nature: he wrote 
therefore at times in the spirit and with 
the indignation of an ancient prophet 
against the oppressors and destroyers 
ofthe time. In particular I remember 
that in one or more of the pamphlets 
which I received from him at Grasmere 
he expressed himself in such terms on 
the subject of Tyrannicide (distinguish- 
ing the cases in which it was and was 
not lawful) as seemed to Mr. Words- 
worth and myself every way worthy 
of a philosopher: but, from the way 
in which that subject was treated in the 
House of Commons, where it was at 
that time occasionally introduced, it 
was plain that his doctrine was not fit- 
ted for the luxurious, and relaxed mor- 
als of the age. Like all men who 
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think nobly of human nature, Walking 
Stewart thought of it hopefully. He 
also allowed himself to look too lightly 
and indulgently on the afflicting specta- 
cle of female prostitution as it exists in 
London and in all great cities. This 
was the only peint on which I was dis- 
posed to quarrel with him; for I could 
not but view it as a greater reproach to 
human nature than the slave-trade or 
any sight of wretchedness that the sun 
looks down upon. I often told him 
so; and that } was at a loss to guess 
how a philosopher could allow himself 
to view it simply as part of the equip- 
age of civil life, and as reasonably mak- 
ing part of the establishment and fur- 
niture of a great city as police-offices, 
lamp. lighting, or newspapers. Waiv- 
ing however this one instance of some- 
thing like compliance with the brutal 
spirit of the world, on all other subjects 
he was eminently unworldly, child- 
like, simple-minded, and upright. He 
would flatter no man: even when ad- 
dressing nations, it is almost laughable 
to see how invariably he prefaces his 
counsels with such plain truths uttered 
ina manner so offensive as must have 
defeated his purpose if it had other- 
wise any chance of being accomplished. 
As he spoke freely and boldly to oth- 
ers, so he spoke loftily of himself: at 
p- 313, of * The Harp of Apollo,” on 
making a comparison of himself with 
Socrates (in which he naturally gives 
the preference to himself) he styles 
‘The Harp,’ &c. “this unparalleled 
work of human energy.” At p. 315, 
he calls it “this stupendous work :” 
and lower down on the same page he 
says—“ ] was turned out of school at 
the age of fifteen for a dunce or block- 
head, because I would not stuff into my 
memory all the nonsense of erudition 
and learning ; and if future ages should 
discover the unparalleled energies of 
genius in this work, it will prove my 
most important doctrine—-that the 
powers of the human mind must be de- 
veloped in the education of thought 
and sense in the study of moral opin- 
ion, not arts and science.” Again, at 
p- 225 of his Sophiometer, he says :-— 
“The paramount thought that dwells 
in my mind incessantly is a question I 
put to myself—whether, in the event 
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of my personal dissoiution by death, I 
have communicated all the discoveries 
my unique mind possesses in the great 
master-science of man and nature.” In 
the next page he determines that he 
has, with the exception of one truth,— 
viz. * the latent energy, physical and 
moral, of human nature as existing in 
the British people.” But here he was 
surely accusing himself without ground : 
for to my knowledge he has not failed 
in any one of his numerous works to 
insist upon this theme at least a billion 
of times. Another instance of his 
magnificent self-estimation is—that in 
the title pages of several of his works 
he announces himself as “ John Stew- 
art, the only man of nature* that ever 
appeared in the world.” 
By this time I am afraid the reade 
begins to suspect that he was crazy: 
and certainly, when I consider every 
thing, he must have been crazy when 
the wind was at NNE: for who but 
Walking Stewart ever dated his books 
by acomputation drawn—not from the 
creation, not from the flood, not from 
Nabonassar, or ab urbe condité, not 
from the Hegira—but from themselves, 
from their own day of publication, as 
constituting the one great zra in the 
history of man, by the side of which all 
other zeras were frivolous and imperti- 
nent? ‘Thus, in a work of his given 
to me in 1812 and probably published 
in that year, I find him incidentally re- 
cording of himself that he was at that 
time “ arrived at the age of sixty-three, 
with a firm state of health acquired by 
temperance, and a peace of mind al- 
most independent of the vices of man- 
kind—because my knowledge of life 
has enabled me to place my happiness 
beyond the reach or contact of other 
men’s follies and passions, by avoiding 
all family connexions and all ambitious 
pursuits of profit, fame, or power.” 
On reading this passage [ was anxious 
to ascertain its date ; but this, on turn- 
ing to the title-page, I found thus mys- 





* In Bath he was surnamed “ the Child 
of Nature ;’—which arose from his con- 
trasting on every occasion the existing man 
of our present experience with the ideal or 
Stewartian man that might be expected to 
emerge in.some myriads of ages ; to which 
latter man he gave the name of the Child of 
Nature, re 
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teriously expressed: In the 7000th 
year of Astronomical History, and the 
‘first day of Intellectual Life or Moral 
World, from the zra of this work.” 
Another slight indication of craziness 
appeared in a notion which obstinately 
haunted his mind that all the kings and 
rulers of the earth would ¢onfederate 
in every age against his works, and 
_ would hunt them out for extermination 
as keenly as Herod did the innocents 
in Bethlehem. On this consideration, 
fearing that they might be intercepted 
by the long arms of these wicked prin- 
ces before they could reach that remote 
Stewartian man or bis precursor to 
whom they were mainly addressed, he 
recommended to allthose who might be 
impressed with a sense of their impor- 
tance to bury a copy or copies of each 
work properly secured from damp, &c. 
at a depth of seven or eight feet below 
the surface of the earth; and on their 
death-beds to communicate the knowl- 
edge of this fact to some confidential 
friends, who in their turn were to send 
down the tradition to some discreet 
persons of the next generation; and 
thus, if the truth was not to be dispers- 
ed for many ages, yetthe knowledge 
that here and there the truth lay buri- 
ed on this and that continent, in secret 
spots on Mount Caucasus—in the sands 
of Biledulgerid—and in hiding places 
amongst the forests of America, and 
was to rise again in some distant age 
and to vegetate and fructify for the uni- 
versal benefit of man,—this knowledge 
at least was to be whispered down 
from generation to generation ; and, in 
defiance of a. myriad of kings crusad- 
ing against him. Walking Stewart 
was to stretch out the influence of his 
writings through a long series of 
AuuaenwdoPos to that child of nature 
whom he saw dimly through a vista of 
many centuries. If this were madness, 
it seemed to me a somewhat sublime 
madness: and I assured him of my co- 
operation against the kings, , promising 
that I would bury “ The Harp of 
Apollo” in my own orchard in Gras- 
mere at the foot of Mount Fairfteld; 
that I would bury “ The Apocalypse of 
Nature” in one of the coves of Helvel- 
lyn, and several other works in several 
other places best known to myself, He 


Walking Stewart. 


accepted my offer with gratitude; but 
he then made known to me that hee. 
lied on my assistance for a still more’ 
important service—which was this: 
in the lapse of that vast number of ages 
which would probably intervene bes 
tween the present period and the peri- 
od at which his works would have 
reached their destination, he feared 
that the English language might itself 
have mouldered away. “ “No!” I 
said, *¢ that was not- probable: consi- 
dering its extensive diffusion, and that 
it was now transplanted into all the 
continents of our planet, I would back 
the English language against any other 
on earth.” His own persuasion how- 
ever was that the Latin was destined 
to survive all other languages; it was 
to be the eternal as well as the univer- 
sal langnage; and his desire was that I 
would translate his works,or some part 
of them, into that language.* ‘This I 
promised; and I seriously designed at 
some leisure hour to translate into La- 
tin a selection of passages which should 
embody an abstract of his philosophy. 
This would have been doing a service 
to all those who might wish to see a di- 
gest of his peculiar opinions cleared 
from the perplexities of his peculiar 
diction and brought into a narrow com- 
pass from the great number of volumes 
through which they are at present dis- 
persed. However, like many another 
plan of mine, it went unexecuted. 





* Twas not aware until the moment of 
writing this passage that Walking Stewart 
had publicly made this request three years 
after making it to myself: opening the 
Harp of Apollo, I have just now accidental- 
ly stumbled on the following passage, 
‘¢ This stupendous work is destined, | fear, 
to meet a worse fate than the Aloe, which 
as soon as it blossoms loses its stalk. 
This first blossom of reason is threatened 
with the loss of both its stalk and its soil ; 
for, if the revolutionary tyrant should tri- 
umph, he would destroy all the English 
books and energies of thought. I conjure 
my readers to translate this work into La- 
tin, and to bury it in the ground, communi- 
cating on their death-beds only its place of 
concealment to men of nature.’’ 


From the title page of this work, by the 
way, I learn that “the 7000th year of As- 
trogomical History” is taken from the Chi- 
nese tables, and coincides (as I had sup- 
posed) with the year 1812 of our computa-, 
tion. 








Walking Stewart. 


On the whole, if Walking Stewart 
were at all crazy, he was so in a way 
which did not affect his natural genius 
and eloquence—-but rather exalted 
them. The old maxim, indeed, that 
‘«‘ Great wits to madness sure are near 
allied,” the maxim of Dryden and the 

opular maxim, I have heard disputed 
by Mr. Coleridgeand Mr. Wordsworth, 
who maintain that mad people are the 
dullest and most wearisome of all peo- 
ple. Asa body, J believe they are so. 
But I must dissent from the authority 
of Messrs. Coleridge and Wordsworth 
so far as to distinguish. Madness is 
often little more than an enthusiasm 
highly exalted ; the animal spirits are 
exuberant and in,excess; and the 
madman becomes, if he be otherwise a 
man of ability and information, all the 
better as a companion. A child, in 
the happiest state of its existence, does 
not know that it is happy. Such a 
madness, if any, was the madness of 
Walking Stewart: his health was per- 
fect; his spirits as light and ebullient 
as the spirits of a bird in spring-time ; 
and his mind unagitated by painful 
thoughts, and at peace with itself. 





Hence, if he was not an amusing com- ' 


panion, it was because the philosophic 
direction of his thoughts made him 
something more. Of anecdotes and 
matters of fact he was not communica- 
tive: of all that he had seen in the 
vast comyass of his travels he never 
availed himself in conversation. I do 
not remember at this moment that he 
ever once alluded to his own travels in 
his intercourse with me except for the 
_ purpose of weighing down.by a state- 
ment grounded on his own great per- 
sonal experience an opposite statement 
of many hasty and misjudging travel- 
lers which he thought injurious to hu- 
man nature: the statement was this, 
that in.all his countless rencontres with 
uncivilized tribes, he had never met 
with any so ferocious and brutal as to 
attack an unarmed and defenceless 


man who was able to make them un- 
derstand that he threw himself upon 
their hospitality and forbearance. 

On the whole, Walking Stewart was. 
4 sublime visionary : he had seen and 
suffered much among men; yet not too 
much, or so as to dull the genial tone 


— 
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of his sympathy with the sufferings of 
others. His mind was a mirror of the 
sentient universe.— The whole mighty 
vision that had fleeted before his eyes 
in this world,—the armies of Hyder 
Aliand his son with oriental and bar- 
baric pageantry,—the civic grandeur 
of England, the great desarts of Asia 
and America,—the vast capitals of Eu- 
rope,—London with its eternal agita- 
tions, the ceaseless ebb and flow of its 
‘mighty heart,”— Paris shaken by the 
fierce torments of revolutionary con- 
vulsions, the silence of Lapland, and 
the sciitary forests of Canada, with the 
swarming life of the torrid zone, togeth- 
er with innumerable recollections of in- 
dividual joy and sorrow, that he had 
participated by sympathy—-lay like a 
map beneath him, as if eternally co- 
present to his view; so that, in the 
contemplation of the prodigious whole, 
he had no leisure to separate the parts, 
or occupy his mind with details. 
Hence came the monotony which the 
frivolous and the desultory would have 
found in his conversation. I however, 
who am perhaps the person best quali- 
fied to speak of him, must pronounce 
him to have heena man of great genius; 
and, with reference to his conversation, 
of great eloquence. 

He was a man of genius, but not a 
man of talents ; at least his genius was 
out of all proportion to his talents, and 
wanted an organ as it were for mani- 
festing itself; sothat his most original 
thoughts were delivered in a crude 
state—imperfect, obscure, half devel- 
oped, and not producible to a popular 
audience. He was aware of this bim- 
self: and, though he claims every 
where the faculty of profound intuition 
into human nature, yet with equal can- 
dour he accuses himself of asinine stu- 
pidity, dulness, and want of talent. 
He was a disproportioned intellect, and 
so far a monster: and he must be ad- 
ded to the long list of original-minded 
men who have been looked down upon 


with pity and contempt by common- - 


place men of talent, whose powers of 
mind—though a thousand times inferi- 
or—were yet more manageable, and 
ran in channels more suited to conimon 
uses and common understandings. 
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150 A View of the Past and 


(Lit. 


Present State of Jamaica. 


Gaz.) . 


THE FLOATING BEACON. 


Way art thou thus, thou lonely bark, 
The last on the darkling sea ? 

Why are thy sails to the night-wind spread, 
And why shines that light on thee ? 


Why art thou here, thou lonely bark, 
When the other ships are gone ? 

I deemed thee away, with those to-day ; 
But still thou art sailing alone. 


There came a voice from the lonely bark, 
Or mine own thoughts answered to me : 


Spread is my sail to the midnight gale, 
And my light shines lone on the sea ; 


For my watch is by the shoal and the sand, 
And the rock that is hidden by night, 
And maffy a mariner kneels at home, 
And blesses the beacon light. 


Is not my light like that holier light 
That heaven sheds over life’s path, 
Thought not of, prized not, in stillness and 
shine, 
But welcomed in darkness and wrath. 





(Mon. Mag.) 


INTERESTING NOTES ON JAMAICA.* 


BY J. STEWART. 


[Mr. Stewart has produced a book on a 
subject on which there has been a scarcity 
of writers. Jamaica is an object ef 
great interest, and a work treating of this 
Island, by an enlightened author, has 
long been a desideratum ; such a person 
is Mr. Stewart, an opinion in which we 
shall be justified by every reader of the 
following passages. ] 

THE MAROONS. 
PP HOUGH Jamaica has, since its 
possession by the English, been 
little molested by foreign enemies, there 
has arisen, at different times, within 
its own bosom, a foe more terrible 
than any external enemy—namely, the 

slaves ; and, at a later period, (1795) 

a formidable tribe of the Maroons. 
The first alarming insurrection of 

the slaves took place in 16905 but the 

enormities committed were chiefly con- 
fined to the parish of Clarendon. In 

1760 a most formidable insurrection of 

the Coromantees, one of the most fero- 
cious of the African tribes, broke out 
in the parish of St. Mary, and soon 
spread into other districts of the island. 
I¢ appeared that the whole of that tribe 
throughout the island were accessary 
to that rebellion. A dreadful massacre 
of the defenceless whites, in various 
arts of the interior, ensued. The ob- 
ject of the insurgents was of course the 
total extermination of the whites. 
Happily, however, they were at length 
subdued, and some terrible examples 
were made of the most active of their 
leaders. Notwithstanding this severity, 
another insurrection was attempted at 





St. Mary’s only five years after, which, 
however, was disconcerted through the 
precipitation of the ringleaders. Hap- 
pily, for the whites, the insurgents 
wanted the skill and prudence to plan, 
combine, and direct, their movements ; 
they possessed a fearful odds of physi- 
cal and numerical strength, but they 
knew not how to wield it. 

Prior to the first insurrection, bodies 
of slaves had at different times abscon- 
ded from their masters, and established 
themselves in the fastnesses of the 
woods ; these became rallying points 
to other fugitive slaves :* at length 
they became so numerous and daring 
as to make incursions on the whites, 
carrying havock and dismay wherever 
they went. This is the first origin of 
the Maroons. Under a bold and des- 
perate leader, called Cudjoe, they at 
length bade defiance to the govern- 
ment, and carried on a regular warfare 
against it, Parties of whites were sent 
in pursuit of this banditti, and skir- 
mishes often took place between them, 
with various success, but most com- 
monly in favour of the Maroons, from 
their being more accustomed to traverse 
the mountainous woods, and better ac- 
quainted with the fastnesses and retreats 
they afforded. When hard pressed, 
and like to be discomfited, they retired 
into these fastgesses ; from which they 





* London, 1823. 

+t There were also at this time fugitive 
negroes belonging to the Spaniards lurking 
in the woods. 
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again issued, burning, and plundering, 
and massacreing, with remorseless fury, 
wherever they directed their march. 


The white inhabitants being at length 
wearied and harassed by this savage 
warfare, and in continual danger from 
their barbarous enemies, and the gov- 
ernment seeing no likelihood of being 
able to drive them from their haunts 
and compel them to surrender, a treaty 
was conclidded with them by Governor 
Trelawny, by which they were declar- 
ed free, and certain tracts of land were 
assigned tothem. They were to be 
entirely subject to the laws and gov- 
ernment of the whites ; only, in petty 
cases, they might decide their own dif- 
ferences, subject, however, to the con- 
trol of a white superintendent. It was 
also stipulated, that they should assist 
the whites in pursuing and reclaiming 
all runaway slaves, who might have 
fled into the woods, for each of whom, 
when brought in, they were to receive 
a stipulated reward. And, shocking 
to relate, the instructions not unfre- 
quently were to bring in the fugitive 
slaves, dead or alive ; so that it was 
no unusual thing for a party of Maroons 
to take the least troublesome method 
of earning their reward; namely,bring- 
ing in the head, instead of the living 
body, of the unfortunate delinquent. 
The Maroons were also to assist the 
whites in all contests either with fo- 
Teign or domestic enemies. 

The Maroons continued peaceable 
until 1795, when an unfortunate event 
occurred which kindled an alarming 
and destructive rebellion. Two Tre- 
lawny Town Maroons (the most nu- 
merous and formidable tribe, or town- 
ship, in the island,) were convicted by 
the magistrates of the parish of St. 
James of stealing a hog froma white 
settler, and were sentenced for this 
crime to be publicly whipped by the 
workhouse driver. Their townsmen 
were indignant at this ignominious sen- 
tence : they said, that if the white peo- 
ple had put their companions to death, 
they would not have complained ; but 
to disgrace and degrade them by a 
punishment inflicted only on slaves, 
Was such an injury and insult to the 
whole tribe as could only be atoned for 
by a retributive vengeance. 
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The first signal of war was the disas- 
trous overthrow of Col.Sanford’s corps 
of light dragoons (the 20th regiment), 
reinforced by a party of mounted mi- 
litia, in all about 400 men, by an am- 
buscade of the Maroons, in a defile be- 
tween the old and new Maroon towns. 
This officer unfortunately pushed on 
farther than his orders directed, and, 
through his temerity and imprudence, 
perished, with thirty of his party, by a 
close and deadly fire from an unseen 
enemy. The affair was but of a few 
minutes, and, had the courage of the 
insurgents been equal to their activity 
and skill as marksmen, it is probable 
that not ohe of the party would have 
escaped. 

The next signal defeat of the whites 
was that of a detachment of the 83d 
regimentand a party of the Accompong 
Town Maroons, commanded by Col. 
Fitch, wherein that officer, eight sol- 
diers of the 83d, Captain Brisset of 
Fort Charlotte, and two ofthe friendly 
Maroons, were killed, and fourteen of 
the party wounded. It is here to be 
remarked, that the Accompong-town 
Maroons, not being implicated in the 
quarrel of the insurvent tribe, joined 
the whites, in virtue of the treaty made 
with their forefathers by Governor 
Trelawny. But they were at besta 
doubtful and unwilling ally, and after 
this defeat, they retired to their town, 
and refused to fight any more,—a reso- 
lution which the whites were not in a 
condition to oppose ; glad, indeed, in 
the then posture of their affairs, to 
secure their neutrality. 


The insurgent Maroons now formed 
‘themselves into different parties, each 
commanded by some daring and skilful 
captain, and attacked the whites at dif- 
ferent points. Their policy was, not 
openly to face the parties of their ad- 
versaries, but to cut them off in detail. 
By means of their scouts and spies, 
they learnt the route of small detach- 
ments and escorts, which they ambush- 
ed and destroyed. On one occasion 
they killed every man ofa detachment 
of regulars, convoying provisions to 
one of the posts. Their parties spread 
among the remoter settlements, where 
there were no troops stationed, redu- 
cing’ the buildings to ashes, and massa- 
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creing the inhabitants,—too often un- 
der circumstances of the most savage 
barbaiity. ‘Terror and dismay now 
began to spread atmong_ the whites : 
great numbers of them had _ perished, 
while tt was not distinctly ascertained 
that a single Maroon had fallen in ac- 
tion ; such negroes as had been killed, 
in surprising their encampments, being 
fugitive slaves who had joined them, or 
been forced into their service,and made 
scouts and sentinels of. It was, in 
short, found that the whole nfilitary 
strength of the island was not a match 
for this handful of Maroons: and fear- 


ful auguries began to be entertained as 


to the issue of the contest. 


In this state of affairs, LordBalcarras, 
with the advice of his council, and the 
earnest recommendation of the princi- 
pal inhabitants, resolved to send to the 
island of Cuba for blood-hounds, for 
the purpose of employing them against 
the rebellious Maroons-—a new and 
terrible expedient, which nothing but 


‘dire necessity could have induced his 


lordship to have recourse to. His ob- 
ject was to terrify the Maroons into 
subinission,by the introduction of these 
animals, and thus save the country, 
and put a stop to the horrible barbari- 
ties of those savages. « He judged right 
as to the effect these canine allies would 
produce. ‘The exaggerated accounts 
which some runaway slaves conveyed 
to the Maroons of the strength and 
ferocity of the dogs struck them with 
terror: ina short time after their in- 
troduction, a party of forty Maroons 
came in and surrendered themselves ; 
and in two months after, (March 1 th, 
1796,) the whole surrendered, by ca- 
pitulation, to General Walpole. The 
terms were, that their lives should be 
spared, and that they should be suffer- 
ed to remain in the country, under the 
whites, as before. This last article the 
governor and assembly conceived to be 
highly impolitic, and they therefore re- 
fused to ratify it. It was justly con- 
sidered, that, tho’ these people would 
remain for a time, from compulsion, ap- 
parently submissive and _ peaceable, 
they would yet brood over their hatred 
to the whites, and secretly meditate a 
future and signal veageance,when some 


fit opportunity offered. They were, 


therefore, transported, at the expence 
of the island, to Nova-Scotia, and sub- 
sequently, as the climate of that region 
was too cold for them, to Sierra Leone, 
in Africa. 


FACE OF THE COUNTRY. 

At present there are in Jamaica 
About 350,000 slaves, 300,000 head 
of stock, and the annual average pro- 
duce may be about £30,000 hogsheads 
of sugar, 60,000 pugicheons of rum, 
and 18,000,000 Ibs. of coffee, &c. 

There is no island in the West In- 
dies so diversified in its surface as Ja- 
maica. Its mountains, its precipitous 
rocks, its countless hills, valleys, and 
glades—-its lofty, rugged, and abrupt 
ascents—its deep ravines, caverns, and 
cockpits—-its thick-planted majestic 
woods—its numerous rivers, cascades, 
and mountain-streams, dashing through 
this wildness of nature—give to the 
interior a diversity and grandeur of ap- 
pearance not to be found, perhaps, in 
any other island of similarextent. On 
descending towards the sea-shore, the 
scenery becomes less bold and stupen- 


‘dous, though still finely relieved by the 


varied surface of the country, by woods, 
fields, and luxuriant pastures of Guinea 
grass, beautifully shaded by the finest 
trees, displaying every tint of green. 
From the higher eminences is beheld 
the more level country below, covered 
with extensive cane-fields, intermixed 
with pastures, tufts of wood, and dwel- 
lings, stretching to the sea shore, which 
is fringed with mangroves, and here 
and there enlivened with tufts and 
groves of cocoa-nut, palmeto, and cab- 
bage-trees. 
DISEASES. 

The most common diseases in Ja- 
maica are, malignant epidemic fever, 
commonly called yellow fever, common 
bilious fever, typhus fever, and inter- 
mittent fever, dysentery , pleurisy, and 
liver complaint. 

Of all the diseases of this country, 
the most violent and fatal is the malig- 
nant epidemic fever. Its ravages are 
at times as rapid and destructive as 
those of the plague. It is most fatal to 
new-comers; persons long resident in 
the island, and consequently inur- 
ed.to the climate, generally escape it, 
while hundreds of the former are 
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former are perishing around them. It 
is attended by a highly inflammatory 
febrile affection of the whole system, 
with a particular determination to the 
head, violent headache, nausea and ir- 
ritation of the stomach, restlessness, 
pain and weakness of the spine, deliri- 
um, and an utter prostration of strength. 
In two or three days, if the febrile and 
inflammatory symptoms be not in some 
measure subdued, the patient is cut off, 
though a few may linger somewhat 
longer. Youth, strength, the most ro- 
bust frame, avail not in withstanding 
this terrible foe; on these it operates 
most violently and rapidly. 

It is a curious fact, that the negroes 
and people of colour are not subject to 
the attacks of this epidemic. While 
the malady is raging in its greatest 
height among the whites, both of the 
first named classes may be perfectly 
healthy ; while, on the other hand, the 
whites may be healthy when fever pre- 
vails among the negroes. ‘The people 
of colour are by far the most healthy 
and hardy of the three classes. 


SUGAR PLANTATIONS. 

On most of the sugar plantations in 
Jamaica there is a variety of soils, but 
some have a far greater diversity than 
others. It is not unusual to find with- 
in the boundaries of one estate, almost 
all the different soils of the country ; 
while others contain only two or three 
kinds. The soils adapted to the su- 
gar-cane are the various rich loams 
and moulds, and clay with a superstra- 
tum of mould. The former are turned 
up with the hoe, about four inches be- 
low the surface of the earth, and form- 
ed into ridges, called cane holes---in the 
spaces between which (four feet in 
breadth) the canes are planted. The 
clay soil is usually turned up with the 
plough, when it is suffered six or more 
weeks to pulverise, and then formed 
into cane-holes ; after which it is fit 
for planting. The softer soils may be 
planted immediately after being turned 
up; and this is rather an advantage 
than otherwise to such soils. This 


holing, as it is called, or digging of the 
land, is the most toilsome work ona 
plantation. 
The manure generally made use of, 
20 ATHENEUM VOL. 14. 
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is that taken from the cattle-pens, after 
being properly prepared into a com- 
post by the admixture of ashes, earth, 
&c. For the clay soils, ashes, marl, 
and sometimes lime, are used. 

Three lengths of the top part of the 
cane, each having three, four, or more 
germs are laid in each hole, with the 
germs placed sideways, and covered 
with a thin layer of earth. The lower 
and middle parts of the cane, when 
full-grown, do not produce shoots, so 
that nothing is lost; the top of the 
cane, which alone is fit for planting, 
being unfit for sugar. Good land, well 
manured, will produce four or five 
crops, when it is replanted. Very fer- 
tile land has been known to produce 
fifty or more crops, before the jntro- 
duction of the Bourbon cane—that is, 
continued for fifty years to reproduce 
from the original stock ; the field be- 
ing occasionally manured, and supplied 
with fresh stocks or roots where any have 
decayed, soon after the field is reaped. 


The harvest commences at differ- 
ent periods in different districts, the 
planters being mainly regulated in this 
by the seasons, or periods of rainy and 
dry weather. December, January, and 
February, are the usual times. The 
canes, when cut down, are tied up into 
bundles, and conveyed by carts and 
mules to the mill; where they are 
passed through iron cylinders, which 
press out the juice: this is conveyed to 
the boiling-house, where it is convert- 
ed into sugar. ‘The molasses is taken 
to the distilling-house, and, along with 
the scum from the vessels in which the 
sugar is boiled, made intorum. The 
stem of the cane, after being expressed, 
is dried, and used as fuel for boiling 
the sugar. ‘The operations in the mill 
and the boiling-house go on both night 
and day, the negroes being formed into 
what are called spells, or divisions (two 
or three, according to their number), 
which relieve each other in the noctur- 
nal part of the duty. The getting-in 
of the crops lasts from three to four 
months. In the meantime, the sugar, 
when what is called cured, is sent in 
hogsheads, &c. to the wharves, in wag- 
gons drawn by ten or twelve oxen. 

A sugar plantation producing two 
hundred hogsheads of sugar had usual- 
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ly about two hundred slaves, a hundred 
oxen, and fifty mules; but there is no 
fixing of any precise number of each as 
generally applicable. What are call- 
ed laborious estates, that is, having 
much clay land, and planting much, 
require a greater proportion of able 
slaves than others, unless the land is 
put in (planted) by jobbers. The 
more distant an estate is from the ship- 
ping-place, the more oxen of course 
are required to convey down the pro- 
duce; anda property that has a water 
or a wind-mill does not require half the 
number of mules that it would with a 
cattle-mill only. Indeed, a plantation 
with a good water-mill, and easy-lying 
fields from which the canes may be 
carted, scarcely requires any mules. 

The four great desiderata in settling 
a sugar plantation are, goodness of soil, 
easiness of+access, convenience of dis- 
tance from the shipping place, anda 
stream of water running through the 
premises. Although an ‘estate may 
prove very productive without a union 
of all these advantages, it would be fol- 
ly‘to settle upon a tract of land that 
possessed neither of them. 

An estate producing 200 hogsheads 
of sugar, averaging 10 cwt., may be 
thus valued :-— 

500 aeres of land, at 20]. per acre, on an 

average,” 10,0002. 

(Of which 150 acres, if the land be 


good, is.sufficient for canes, the 
rest being in grass and provisions. ) 





200 slaves, averaging 100/. each, 20,000I. 

140 horned stock, and fifty mules, 5,000 

Buildings and utensils, - -- - -- - - 8,000 
Jamaica currency, -- - -- 43,0001. 


COFFEE. 

_ The coffee-planter is more fortunate 
than the sugar-planter, having not half 
so large a capital at stake, and the com- 
modity he cultivates fetching, though 
not a large, at least a saving price. 
About six or seven years ago, and for 
several years antecedent, this article 
had fallen so low in price, that the cul- 
tivators were nearly ruined, and many 
of the plantations were thrown up. 





* Land in this island sells at various 
prices, according to quality and situation. 
Fertile land in a good situation will fetch 
701. or 80]. per acre; but in the remote 
mountains it may be bought for 5/. 
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One man, more wise and patient than 
others, kept his stock on hand, borrow-_ 
ing money on it and on his plantation 
in the meantime, until a sudden and ex- 
traordinary rise took place, the price 
being more than quadrupled; by 
which means he realized a consid era- 
ble fortune. A cofiee plantation does 
not require half the number of slaves 
and stock that a sugar estate does, 
neither is the labour so severe. The 
soil best adapted to the coflee-tree is a 
deep brown loam: the trees are plant- 
ed at the distance of about six feet, and 
are carefully kept clean and pruned. 
The season for gathering the berries is 
from October to January. It is pulp- 
ed, &c. and dried on terraced platforms, 
called barbecues. 


PIMENTO. 

The season for gathering the pimen- 
to is from August to October. The 
extremities of the branches bearing the 
spice are broken off when nearly of the 
full size, but green; for if suffered to 
become ripe it loses its aromatic quali- 
ty, and ts of nouse, It is then picked 
off from the stems, and dried in the sun, 
in the same manner as coffee. Jamai- 
cais the only West India island which 
produces this spice in such abundance 
as to render it an important article of 
commerce. 

SLAVE LAWS. 

The consolidated slave-laws or code 
of laws enacted chiefly for the protec- 
tion of the slaves, is a separate code, 
the result of a more enlightened and hu- 
mane view of the duties of masters to 
their slaves, and of the necessity of en- 
forcing the performance of those duties 
by positive enactments, which has been 
gradually gaining ground in the West 
Indies for the last thirty-five years— 
before which time the condition of the 
unhappy slave depended in a great 
measure on the will and pleasure of his 
master. These laws contain many 
excellent and humane provisions, which, 
were they duly carried into execution, 
would render the condition of the slaves 
as secure and comfortable as the state 
and nature of slavery would admit. 
But there are obstacles to the due exe- 
cution of those laws which must first be 
removed ere they can have full efficien- 
cy: the principal of these is the abso- 
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lute legal nullity of the evidence of a 
slave against a white man. 

All trials of slaves, even those for 
capital offences, are carried on in the 
petty courts, or quarter-sessions of the 
respective parishes. These trials are 
usually conducted with the most per- 
fect regard to impartial justice, and 
generally with a leaning of mercy to- 
wards the delinquent. The court ap- 
points counsel to conduct his defence. 
When a white man stands accused of 
the murder of a slave, he is tried in the 
supreme court, or either of the assize- 
courts, according tothe county in which 
the murder has been committed. 
Should he be convicted, he suffers the 
same penalty of the law as a slave 
would who had been convicted of kill- 
ing a white man. The great difficulty 
is to bring home legal evidence against 
the former. 

In 1821, a white man shot a slave, 
employed along with others by a de- 
puty-marshal to assist in making a levy 
of slaves belonging to this man, ona 
writ against him. The evidence of 
the other slaves so employed was nu- 
gatory: and the marshal’s follower who 
headed them, having been convicted 
of perjury on a former eccasion, his 
evidence was deemed inadmissible by 
the court. The culprit would accord- 
ingly have been acquitted for want of 
evidence, had it not been for the testi- 
mony of two of his own witnesses (his 
housekeeper and his daughter), who, in 
their cross-examination, admitted the 
fac’ “his having shot the slave, under 
‘.e impression of its being a justifiable 
act in defence of his property. On 
this evidence he was convicted and ex- 
ecuted, though recommended to mercy 
by the jury. His housekeeper and 
daughter were free persons of colour, 
a class of people whose evidence some 
years ago was inadmissible against the 
whites,—a disability since very pro- 
perly removed by the legislature. 

THE WHITE INHABITANTS. 

The white inhabitants of Jamaica 
consist of creoles, or natives of the 
country, and Europeans. ‘There may 
be about three of the former to two of 
the latter. Formerly there was a 
marked difference in the habits, man- 
ners, and mode of life of those two 


classes, but that no longer generally 
exists. The primitive creolian customs 
and manners are fast disappearing, be- 
ing superseded by the more polished 
manners of European life. Even with- 
in the last fifteen or twenty yearsa 
very considerable improvement has 
taken place in the state of society here. 
This is owing in a great measure to the 
now universally prevailing practice of 
sending the children of both sexes to 
Great Britain for their education. 


Wherever slavery exists, there must 
be many things attending it unfavoura- 
ble to the improvement of the minds 
and manners of a people: arbitrary 
habits are acquired, irritation and vio- 
lent passions are engendered-partly, in- 
deed, by the perverseness of the slaves, 
—and the feelings are gradually blunt- 
ed by the constant exercise of a too 
unrestrained power, and the scenes to 
which it is continually giving birth. 
The very children in some families, 
are soused to see or hear the negro 
servants whipped, for the offences they 
commit, that it becomes a sort of 
amusement to them. It unfortunately 
happens that the females, as well as the 
males, are too apt to contract domi- 
neering and harsh ideas with respect to 
their slaves—ideas ill suited to the na- 
tive softness and humanity of the fe- 
male heart,—so that the severe and ar- 
bitrary mistress will not unfrequently 
be combined with the affectionate wife, 
the tender mother, and agreeable com- 
panion ;—such is the effect of early 
habits and accustomed prejudices, suf- 
fering qualities so anomalous to exist in 
the same breast. A young lady, while 
yet a child, has a little negress of her 
own age pointed out to her as one des- 
tined to be her future waiting-maid ; 
her infant mind cannot conceive the 
harm of a little vexatious tyranny over 
this sable being, who is her property ; 
and thus are arbitrary ideas gradually 
engrafted in her nature. Such is the 
power of habit over the heart, that the 
woman accustomed to the exercise of 
severity soon loses all the natural soft- 
ness of her sex. Nothing was more 
common formerly than for white mis- 


tresses not only to order their slaves to 


be punished, but personally to see that 
the punishment was duly inflicted. 
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Every unmarried white man, and of 
every class, has his black or his brown 
mistress, with whom he lives openly ; 
and of so little consequence is _ this 
thought, that his white female friends 
and relations think it no breach of de- 
corum to visit his house, partake of his 
hospitality, fondle his children, and 
converse with his housekeeper—as if 
that conduct, which they regarded as 
disgraceful in their own class, was not 
so in the female of colour. 

If a gentleman pays his addresses to 
a lady, it is not thought necessary, as a 
homage to her delicacy, to get rid, 
a priori, of his illicit establishment, 
nor is the lady so unreasonable as to 
expect such a sacrifice ; the brown la- 
dy remains in the house till within a 
few days of the marriage, and, if she is 
of an accommodating disposition, even 
assists in making preparations tor the 
reception of the bride; in which case 
there may bea tolerable good under- 
standing between them, and the wife 
may even condescend to take in good 
part the occasional calls, inquiries, and 
profiered services of the ex-favourite, 
and make suitable returns of kindness 
to her and her children. Nothing is 
more common than for the brown mis- 
tress of a white man to apply toa re- 
spectable married lady to become god- 
mother to her female infant. 


The white females of the West In- 
dies are generally rather of a more 
slender form than the European wo- 
men. Their complexion, which they 
are peculiarly careful to preserve, is 
either a pure white or brunette, with 
but little or none of the bloom of the 
rose, which, to a stranger, has rather a 
sickly appearance at first, though that 
impression gradually wears off. ‘Their 
features are sweet and regular—their 
eyes rather expressive than sparkling 
~—their voices soft and pleasing—and 
their whole air and looks tender, gen- 
tle, and feminine. With the appear- 
ance of languor and indolence, they 
are active and animated on occasions, 
particularly when dancing, an amuse- 
ment of which they are particularly 
fond, and in which they display a na- 
tural ease, gracefulness, and agility, 
which surprise and delight a stranger. 
‘They are fond of music, and there are 


few who have not an intuitive taste for 
it, and fine voices. The heat of the 
climate, joined to the still habits of a 
sedentary life, naturally beget a lan- 
guor, listlessness, and disposition to 
self-indulgence, to which the females of 
more northern climates are strangers. 
The daily loll in bed, before dinner, is 
so gratifying a relaxation, that it has 
become almost as necessary as their 
nightly repose. 
THE CREOLES. 

The creole ladies are so excessively 
fond of pleasure and amusements, that 
they would be glad if the whole texture 
of human life were formed of nothing 
else; balls in particular are their great 
delight: they are averse to whatever 
requires much mental or bodily exer- 
tion, dancing excepted; reading they 
do not care much about, except to fill 
up an idle hour; and diligence, indus- 
try, and economy, cannot be said to be 
among the number of their virtues. 

The low, ignorant, creole men, are, 
generally, indolent, extravagant, un- 
principled in their dealings, and de- 
praved in their habits; in the two last 
of which qualities they are indeed ri- 
valled by many of the Europeans of 
the same class. But the creole gentle- 
man, who has received a liberal educa- 
tion in Great Britain, is in no material 
respect different from the well-educat- 
ed gentleman of any other country. 

ATTORNEYS. 

The attorney employed by the non- 
resident proprietor has the whole ma- 
nagement of his estates and other con- 
cerns intrusted to him by power of at- 
torney. He may be a resident propri- 
etor, a merchant, a lawyer, a medical 
man, or an old experienced overseer 
who has given proofs of ability and 
diligence in his quondam situation. 
Some proprietors appoint two attor- 
neys, one to manage their mercantile, 
law, and other concerns ; the other a 
professional planter, to superintend the 
agricultural duties of their plantations. 
These agents have a joint power, and 
mutually share the emoluments of theit 
agency. An attorney has sometimes 
fifteen or twenty estates, belonging to 
different proprietors, under his sole 
care. Some of these may be an hun- 
dred miles distant from one another: 




















in which case, the attorney employs a 
sub-agent to overlook the management 
of the remote estates, he himself pay- 
ing them a visit once a-year. The at- 
torney who has the management of so 
many properties is in the way of ra- 
pidly realizing a great fortune: his 
emoluments are considerable, being a 
commission of five per cent. on all sales 
and purchases (the crop being valued 
at the existing current prices), though 
some are employed at a certain salary. 
Besides this, they have the privilege of 
residing, if they choose, on one of the 
properties, where they may live in 
splendour at no other expense than that 
of their wine. In a few years they may 
become opulent proprietors themselves 
—perhaps get into their hands some of 
the estates of their less active constitu- 
ents, who will not take the trouble of 
managing their own properties. But 
the latter are beginning to be somewhat 
wiser: many now go upon the plan of 
allowing a stipulated salary to their at- 
torneys, and no perquisite beyond that, 
and of confining them to the manage- 
ment of their estates only. They be- 
came sensible that it was safer to give 
a fixed salary than a per centage on the 
crops ; for in the latter case there was 
a motive for making great crops, at 
whatever expense of slaves or stock, 
which fell solely on the proprietor. 
Formerly, when slaves could be easily 
replaced, much oppression and a great 
waste of life was occasioned by what 
was called the pushing system—that is, 
extracting from the soil as much as 
possible by an overworking of the 
slaves. The proprietors also begin to 
see that the attorney, who has more 
than six or eight plantations to manage, 
cannot possibly do justice to the whole 
by his personal attentions ; many there- 
fore restrict them to a certain number, 
and watch over their proceedings by the 
minutest inquiries, and by the instruc- 
tions they occasionally forward. But 
there is still a great latitude for abuses 
in the management of estates in chan- 
cery, and there are generally not a few 
in that unfortunate predicament. The 
chancellor appoints the receiver—per- 
haps aman he never saw, and knows 
nothing about,—and the property com- 
mitted to his charge is faithfully and 
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honestly managed, or otherwise, ac- 
cording to. the character of the man. 
Sworn accounts of the crops, and the 
disposal of them, &c. are regularly ren- 
dered in to the chancellor; but there 
are other important matters of which 
he has no official information. The 
capabilities of the estate, and the eco- 
nomy and judiciousness of its manage- 
ment, are not inquired into; and ac- 
cordingly there have been instances of 
estates so managed by an adroit re- 
ceiver, that, instead of improving so as 


.to pay off the demands against them, 


they have been involved deeper in debt, 
until at length they have been brought 
to the hammer, and the receiver, who 
had become a principal creditor, be- 
came the purchaser. 

Atthe present day there are only a 
few of what are called great attorneys 
in the island—that is, having from fif- 
teen to twenty estates under their 
charge (either as receivers or attor- 
neys), producing a revenue of from 
eight to ten thousand pounds, without 
risk or deduction—an income far be- 
yond that of the generality of the pro- 
prietors. ‘These men will not conde- 
scend to take charge of a property on 
any other terms than those they have 
been accustomed to; but men who 
have yet their fortunes to make are con- 
tented to receive a moderate salary, 
not exceeding the half which their 
agency would produce if they were al- 
lowed the customary commissions. 

MEDICAL MEN. 

On the plantations there are in gene- 
ral very good hospitals, or, as they are 
here preposterously called, hot-houses, 
for the sick slaves. The surgeon is 
either employed by a proprietor of two, 
three, or more estates, to attend the 
hospitals of these alone—in which case 
he usually resides on one of them, and 
visits the hospitals every day; or, 
(which is the most common way) he 
practises for a number of estates be- 
longing to different persons, besides 
the smaller settlements in the neigh- 
bourhood: A medical man, with only 
one assistant, has sometimes the prac- 
tice of fifieen or more estates, which, 
with the smaller properties, may con- 
tain a population of about four thous- 
and—bv far too extensive a practice 
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for only two medical attendants ; so 
that the hospitals, instead of being at- 
tended daily, are not visited oftener 
than twice or thrice a-week, especially 
on the remoter properties. Ata sickly 
period, therefore, strict medical atten- 
tion to all the patients must become ut- 
terly impracticable, and the loss of 
many valuable slaves may ensue. ‘The 
obvious remedy for this evil is the limit- 
ing or proportioning the extent of prac- 
tice to the number of the practitioners, 
and, if necessary, increasing their 
emoluments accordingly. Besides this 
extensive plantation-practice, a surgeon 
has his white practice, which is gene- 
rally more lucrative than the black. 
For his attendance on the slaves he is 
allowed 6s. 8d. per head for every 
slave, sick or well, and the proprietor 
furnishes the medicines. For every 
visit to a white patient the charge is 1/. 
6s. 8d; this is reasonable enough, but 
the charge for medicines is enormous, 
being about 2000 per cent. on the 
prime cost ! 

Some of those who set up as medi- 
cal men in Jamaica are not the most 
competent that could be desired.—Dis- 
pensing with the customary formalities 
of college lectures, hospital attendance, 
and diplomas, they set up as healers of 
disorders, with no other pretensions 
than having served a few years’ ap- 
prenticeship to an apothecary, or per- 


formed one or two voyages on-board of 


an African trader as assistant surgeon. 
There are at present, however, many 
able practitioners in the island, though 
very few of them are regularly-bred 
physicians. A practitioner here unites 
the functions of physician, surgeon, and 
apothecary; he prescribes, performs 
operations, and compounds his own 
medicines. 
LUXURY. 

The creoles are not extravagantly 
expensive in the furniture of their 
houses; it is generally plain, but gen- 
teel. Their sideboards and beaufets, 
however, display a costly brilliancy, in 
unison with the plentiful and splendid 
cheer which is spread on their dinner- 
tables. In a large house, consisting of 
many apartments, the labour of six or 
‘eight female slaves is required for two 
or three bours every morning in bur- 


nishing the floors, which for brilliancy 
of polish rival the finest furniture. 


They are formed of mahogany, wild 


orange, or other hard wood. 


About the house of a wealthy pro- 
prietor there are usually about twenty- 
five or thirty black and mulatto  ser- 
vants, including grooms, a gardener, 
laundresses,and persons attending cows, 
sheep, hogs, and poultry. Besides the 
ordinaty servants of the family, the la- 
dies have each one, and sometimes two 
waiting-maids, whose sole employment 
isto attend on their respective mis- 
tresses. ‘The occupation of the other 
female servants consists in keeping the 
house in order, making the household 
linen and servants’ apparel, running of 
errands, attending at table, &c. ; while 
the ladies’ maids, squatted down on 
the floor by their mistresses, are em- 
ployed in various kinds of needle-work. 
The equipage of such a family consists 
of a coach or landau, and one or two 
covered gigs or chaises, and fifteen or 
twenty horses and mules, with their 
proper attendants. ‘The whole may 
be worth about £2,000 currency. 

When a private entertainment is to 
be given, no expense or pains are spar- 
ed to render it as sumptuous as possi- 
ble. The table is spread with a costly 
profusion of all the viands and delica- 
cies which industry or money can pro- 
cure. ‘The dinner is not generally di- 
vided into separate courses, but the ta- 
ble is at once loaded with superabun- 
dance ; flesh, fish, fowl, game, and va- 
rious vegetables, appear at once to 
view, in a style rather indicative of a 
liberal display of hospitality than taste 
and selection. ‘The dessert, consisting 
of various articles. of pastry, and a pro- 
fusion of sweetmeats, is not less sump- 
tuous ; while a variety of wines, kept 
cool with wet cloths, liqueurs, &c. are 
handed round to the guests by the black 
attendants, who, on such occasions, ap- 
pear in their best apparel.. After the 
dessert a variety of the choicest fruits 
are put down; and when the ladies 
withdraw (after a few toasts are given, ) 
the gentlemen generally smoke segars 
and sit over their. wine till a late hour. 
If singing be proposed, which is gene- 
rally the case in mixed parties, the la- 
dies remain longer at table, and take @ 




















pleasure in exerting their vocal powers 
for the entertainment of the company. 
It may be supposed that none but the 
most opulent venture to give such cost- 
ly entertainments ; but every one here 
is ambitious to make a figure in this re- 
spect, and usually treat their guests in 
a style above, rather than below, their 
circumstances. Families residing in 
the country. can do this at far less ex- 
pense than those in the towns, who 
have every article to purchase. The 
former raise every necessary for their 
tables on their respective properties. 


SLAVES. 

It may truly be said, that the treat- 
ment of the slave depends in a great 
measure upon the character and tem- 
per of his master or manager. How 
ineffectual to the slave are humane and 
judicious laws, if a barbarous master 
or overseer has it in his power to evade 
them in various ways. ‘There can be 
no hesitation in saying, that the slave 
who lives under the immediate super- 
intendence of a humane and consider- 
ate master enjoys a life of as much com- 
fort and contentment as_ the condition 
of a slave is capable of. This perhaps 
is the utmost that can be said: for, 
though the wants of the slave may be 
supplied by the beneficent provision of 
such a master, and he may consequent- 
ly be said to be so far more desirably 
situated than many of the poorer pea- 
santry of Great Britain. yet to argue, 
generally, that he is happier than they 
—an assertion which one frequently 
hears—is certainly saying too much. 
The situation of the two classes can ad- 
mit of no other comparison than as to 
the physical wants of our nature. The 
being who toils by the compulsion of a 
master,and whose servitude whether 
oppressive or otherwise, ceases only 
with his life, is, on the scale of moral 
and social happiness, far beneath him 
who labours voluntarily, and can 
choose whom he pleases as his master 
oremployer. Yet it may be said, that 
the slave, accustomed from infancy to 
his condition, is incapable of appreci- 
ating the blessings of liberty, and looks 
not for more than mild and just treat- 
ment, and the supply of all his wants. 

hat situation, which would be terrible 
‘to the peasant, is rendered tolerable, 
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through habit, to the negro slave, and 
becomes, as has been said,a state of 
comfort and contentment under a just 
and humane master; so much so in- 
ded, that there have been instances of 
slaves, so situated, who would have de- 
clined the boon of freedom, had it been 
offered them. This may be easily ac- 
counted for: they were treated mildly 
and justly, not overworked, a reasona- 
ble time was allowed them to attend to 
their own affairs, all their wants were 
liberally: supplied; they had their 
houses, gardens, provision-grounds, and 
pigs, and poultry, and they werein a 
degree attached to a spot where they 
had tasted comforts far beyond those of 
other slaves. ‘To relinquish these pos- 
sessions and advantages, and be thrown 
on their own resources, inclined to“m- 
dolence and self-indulgence as many of 
them are, they knew would not be an 
exchange for the better. 

But very differently situated is the 
poor slave who is doomed to toil for a 
master of a character directly opposite 
to the foregoing. If oppressed and ill- 
treated, he may jndeed lay his com- 
plaints before a magistrate, who of 
course is bound to listen to, and, if pos- 
sible, redress them; and, if he be a 
good man, he will actively endeavour 
todo so. But he cannot legally ren- 
der justice to the slave by the punish- 
ment of the master, should the latter 
decline giving evidence against him- 
self—a very natural proceeding where 
no other admissible evidence exists ; 
the evidence of the slave, and of his 
fellow-slaves, is insufficient to convict 
him. ‘The magistrate then can only 
admonish the master, and the slave is 
sent home, perhaps to suffer renewed 
severities for his audacity in preferring 
a complaint against his master. 


There is only one way of removing 
this obstacle to the more effectual ame- 
lioration of the condition of the slave ; 
and that is, by rendering his evidence, 
under certain modifications, legally ad- 
missible against the whites. Such an 
innovation would indeed probably raise 
an outcry among a certain class of per- 
sons, who see danger in every boon of 
kindness extended to the slaves; buta 
day will arrive when it will be asub- 
ject of wonder, even in the West In- 
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dies,that human beings should have been 
precluded the means of procuring legal 
redress against injury and oppression— 
that the shadow and mockery of jus- 
tice should have been held out to them, 
while an insuperable bar was placed 
between them and the reality. That 
there might be danger in the immedi- 
ate unqualified admissibility of negro 
evidence, in all cases against the whites, 
will not be denied; but that danger 
could be easily guarded against. It 
will not be said that the low and une- 
ducated whites in most countries, are 
in intellect and principle greatly supe- 
rior to the bulk of the negro slaves. 
One great deficiency of the latter is 
their general ignorance of the doctrines 
and principles of the Christian religion. 
Without some knowledge of its truths 
and its duties, it is hardly to be expect- 
ed that the sacredness of an oath can 
either be understood or respected by 
an untutored negro; but after a com- 
petent instruction in these, his evi- 
dence, on oath, could not reasonably 
be objected to. 


The abolition of the slave-trade has 
perhaps done more towards substan- 
tially improving the condition of the 
slaves than all the laws which have 
been enacted for that purpose. How- 
ever beneficent the spirit in which 
those laws were framed, and however 
wisely intended to guard against op- 
pression, still, as has been shown, 
they are liable to be evaded and violat- 
ed in Various ways by persons so dis- 
posed. 

While individuals, holding estates, 
could supply the decrease of strength 
on them at an easy rate, this decrease 
would not alarm them much; but 
when the source of supply came to be 
cut off, it must necessarily be viewed 
as an irreparable loss and destruction of 
capital. The man, who wishes to pre- 
serve his property unimpaired, or who 
would improve its value, must now de- 
vote his attention to the means of keep- 
ing up, if not increasing, the num- 
ber and efficiency of his slaves; for 
these constitute his wealth; without 
them his lands would be but an unpro- 
ductive waste. 

Many, or most of the old abuses, are 
removed ; punishments are more rare, 


and far less severe; the slaves are not 
worked at unseasonable hours (except- 
ing the night-work during crop, which 
will probably continue until methods 
are devised for expediting the work by 
day at that period); labour is more 
mild; the slaves are better fed, cloth- 
ed, and lodged, and when sick, experi- 
ence kinder attention, and are more 
amply supplied with necessary com- 
forts ; and, above all, the breeding wo- 
men are carefully attended to, and re- 
ceive every necessary indulgence and 
assistance. In consequence of these 
reformations, there are now few plan- 
tations which have not an increase of 
slaves (formerly the decrease was so 
great that the planters conceived it im- 
possible to carry on their plantations 
without a regular importation) ; atro- 
cious cases of cruelty are rarely heard 
of; a greater degree of confidence, 
comfort, and contentment is observa- 
ble in the looks and appearance of the 
slaves, and those ill-treated, heart-brok- 
en, emaciated beings which the high- 
ways once exhibited, are now seldom 
to be seen. 

The plantation-slaves are divided 
into three classes, or gangs, as_ they 
are called, according to age and condi- 
tion. ‘The first gang consists of the 
ablest of both sexes, from sixteen to 
about fifty years of age, and are em- 
ployed in the most laborious of the 
work ; the second gang contains the 
elderly and weakly men and women, 
and boys and girls of from twelve to 
sixteen, who have lighter work assign- 
ed to them ; and the third or what is 
called small gang, consists of the child- 
ren from about six to twelve, attended 
by a female driver, and are employed 
in weeding the young plant-canes, and 
other easy work adapted to their 
strength. In most of the jobbing- 
gangs the different classes, with the ex- 
ception of children, are very improper- 
ly blended together. When the slaves 
are rendered unfit, by age or infirmity, 
from field-labour, they are employed in 
occupations that require little bodily 
exertion; the men are placed as watch- 
men over the canes and provisions, 
and the women to take care of the 
children or in other light employments. 
The duty of the former though not la- 
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borious, is certainly arduous : to pre- 
vent depredations on that which they 
are appointed to protect would require 
more activity and vigour than many of 
these superannuated slaves possess. 

The different tribes or nations of the 
negroes are, like the different nations of 
Europe, of various characters and dis- 
positions. Some are mild, docile, and 
timid—while others are fierce, irasci- 
ble and easily roused to revenge. They 
are in general crafty, artful, and plau- 
sible, little ashamed of falsehood, and 
strangely addicted to theft: to pilfer 
from their masters they consider as no 
crime, though to rob a fellow-slave is 
accounted heinous : when a slave makes 
free with his master’s property, he thus 
ingeniously argues,—“* What I take 
from my master, being for my use, 
who am his slave, or property, he loses 
nothing by its transfer.” 

The Eboc is crafty, artful, disputa- 
tive in driving a bargain, and suspi- 
cious of being over-reached by those 
with whom he deals; but withal, pa- 
tient, industrious, saving, and tracta- 
ble. ‘The Coromantee is, on the con- 
trary, fierce, violent, and revengeful, 
under injury, and provocation; but 
hardy, laborious and manageable, un- 
der mild and just treatment. This 
tribe has generally been at the head of 
all insurrections, and was the original 
parent-stock of the Maroons. 

The Congo, Papaw, Chamba, Man- 
dingo, &c. are of a more mild and 
peaceable disposition than the Coro- 
mantee, but less industrious and provi- 
dent than the Eboc. The Mandingoes 
are a sort of Mahommedans, they are 
too ignorant to understand any thing 
of the Alcoran, or of the nature of 
their religion: some of them, however, 
can scrawl a fewrude Arabic charac- 
ters, but without understanding, or be- 
ing able to explain much of their mean- 
ing. Probably they are scraps from the 
Alcoran which they have been taught 
by their imans, or priests. The creole 
negroes are the descendants of the Afri- 
cans, and may be said to possess in 
common the mingled dispositions of 
their parents or ancestors. But they 
pretend to a great superiority in intel- 
lect and manners over the Africans— 
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boast of their good fortune in being 
born creoles,—and the farther they are 
removed from the African blood the 
more they pride themselves thereon. 


The passions and affections of the 
negroes, not being under the control of 
reason or religion, sometimes break out 
with frightful violence ; rage, revenge, 
grief, jealousy, have often been pro- 
ductive of terrible catastrophes ; but it 
is only in their intercourse with each 
other that this impetuosity prevails ; 
they are so far subdued by an habitual 
awe of the whites as to have a mastery 
over their passions, and, if ill-treated, 
they brood in silence over their wrongs, 
watching for a favourable opportunity 
of revenge. 

Numerous instances of the gratitude 
and attachment of negro slaves towards 
their masters have come within ¢he 
author’s knowledge; thuugh he has al- 
so had occasion to witneds the most 
hardened ingratitude in individuals of 
this race, not only to their masters and 
to their fellow-slaves, but even to their 
parents, when age and decrepitude had 
rendered their kindness and assistance 
doubly necessary and welcome. Filial 
gratitude is not so powerful an af- 
fection as parental love, and among 
the negro race this is often strikingly 
exemplified. 

Very affecting scenes often occurred 
of negro sales during the existence of 
the slave-trade. Groups of slaves were 
seen with their arms entwined around 
each other’s necks, waiting, with sad 
and anxious looks, the expected mo- 
ment of separation. Perhaps they 
were sisters and friends—perhaps a 
mother and her children—perhaps a 
husband and wife. In vain was the en- 
deavour to separate them—they clung 
closer together, they wept, they shriek- 
ed piteously, and, and if forcibly torn 
asunder, the buyer had generally cause 
to regret his inhumanity ; despair often 
seized on the miserable creatures, and 
they either sunk into an utter despon- 
dency or put a period to their lives. 

The negroes, though so rude and ig- 
norant in their savage state, have a na- 
tural shrewdness and genius which is 
doubtless susceptible of culture and im- 
provement. ‘Those who have been 
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reared among the whites are greatly 
superior in intellect to the native A fri- 
cans brought ata mature age to the 
country. Many are wonderfully inge- 
nious in making a variety of articles for 
their own use, or to sell; and such as 
are properly brought up to any trade, 
show a skill and dexterity in it little in- 
Jerior to the Europeans. In reckon- 
ing numbers they are somewhat puz- 
zled, being obliged to mark the deci- 
mals as they proceed. Some author 
mentions a nation so extremely stupid 
that they could not reckon beyond the 
number five. The negro can go far 
beyond this—indeed, give him time, 
‘and he will, by a mode of combination 
of his own, make ovt a pretty round 
sum ; but he is utterly perplexed by 
the minuter combination of figures ac- 
cording to the European system of 
arithmetic. 

The negroes are astonished at the 
ingenuity of the Europeans, and there 
are some articles of their manufacture 
which appear quite unaccountable to 
them, as watches, telescopes, looking- 
glasses, gunpowder, &c. The author 
once amused a party of negroes with 
the deceptions of a magic lantern. 
They gazed with the utmost wonder 
and astonishment at the hideous figures 
conjured up by this optical machine, 
and were of opinion that nothing short 
of witchcraft could have produced such 
an instrument. They are also aston- 
ished at the means by which the Euro- 
peans can find their way to Africa and 
other remote countries, and guide their 
vessels, through trackless oceans, with 
as much certainty as they can travel 
over a few miles of well-known coun- 
try. This they can only attribute to 
some supernatural gift of knowledge. 


The creole slayes are in general 
more acute and quicker of apprehen- 
sion than the Africans. A creole ne- 
gro boy put to learn a trade acqnires a 
thorough knowledge of it in five or six 
years, and performs his work with as 
much neatness as a European work- 
man, though with less despatch. Ex- 
callent negro masons, carpenters, coop- 
ers, bjacksmiths, tailors, sailors, pilots, 
&c. abound bere ;—and there cannot 
‘be a doubt but that, by the culture of 
education, they are capable of the high- 
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er attainments of the mind. There 
have been examples of negroes, who, 
with but little assistance from educa- 
tion have displayed astonishing proofs: 
of talent; among these the celebrated 
Toussaint L’Ouverture, who, though an 
uneducated slave, acquitted himself as 
a general anda statesman in a man- 
ner that astonished and confounded 
those who maintained that negroes 
were incapable of intellectual improve- 
ment. 

The houses of the slaves are in gene- 
ral comfortable. They are built of 
hardwood posts, either boarded or wat- 
tled and plastered, and the roof formed 
of shingles (wood split and dressed in- 
to the shapes of slates, and used as a 
substitute for them,) or thatched with 
the leaves of the sugar-cane, or the 
branches of the mountain cabbage: 
this latter is of so durable a nature that 
it will last. for thirty or forty years. 
The size of the houses is generally from 
fifteen to twenty feet long, and from ten 
to fifteen wide. ‘They contain a small 
hall, and one or two bed-rooms, ac- 
cording to the size of the family. ‘The 
furniture of this dwelling is a small ta- 
ble, two or three chairs or stools, a 
small cupboard, furnished with a few 
articles of crockery-ware, some wood- 
en bowls and calibashes, a water-jar, a 
wooden mortar for pounding Indian 
corn, &c. and various other articles. 
The beds are seldom more than wood- 
en frames spread with a mat and 
blanket. 


Adjoining to the house is usually a 
small spot of ground, laid out into a 
sort of garden, and shaded by various 
fruit-trees. Here the family deposit 
their dead, to whose memory they in- 
variably, if they can afford it, erect a 
rude tomb. Each slave has, besides 
this spot, a piece of ground (about half 
an acre) allotted to him as a provision- 
ground. : 

The common food of the slaves Is 
salt-meat (commonly pork), or salted 
fish, boiled along with their yams, Co- 
cos, or plantains, mixed up with pulse 
or other vegetables, and highly season- 
ed with the native pepper (capsum In- 
dicus). Pimento they never use 10 
their- food. They receive from theit 
masters seven or eight herrings pe 
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week, a food which most of them, who 
ean afford better, despise ; and they 
accordingly sell them in the markets, 
and purchase salted pork, of which 
they are exceedingly fond. | 

The common dress of the male 
slaves is an osnaburgh or check frock, 
and a pair of osnaburgh or sheeting 
trowsers, with a coarse hat. That of 
the women is an osnaburgh or coarse 
linen shift, a petticoat made of various 
stuff, according to their taste and cir- 
cumstances, and a_ handkerchief tied 
round their heads. Both men and 
women are also provided with great- 
coats (or croocas, as they call them) of 
blue woollen stuff. Neither sex wear 
shoes in common, these being reserved 
for particular occasions, such as danc- 
es, &e. when all who can afford it ap- 
pear in very gay apparel—the men in 
broad-cloth coats, fancy waistcoats, 
and nankeen or jean trowsers, and the 
women in white or fancy muslin gowns, 
beaver or silk hats, and a variety of 
expensive jewelry. But it is only a 
small proportion who can afford to 
dress thus finely. 

The slaves have little time to devote 
to amusement, but such occasions as 
offer they eagerly embrace. Plays, as 
they call them, are their principal and 
favourite one. ‘This is an assemblage 
of both sexes, dressed out for the oe- 
easion, who form a ring round a male 
and female dancer, who perform to the 
music of drums and the songs of the 
other females of the party, one alter- 
nately going over the song, while her 
companions repeat in chorus. 


Plays, or dances, very frequently 
take place on Saturday nights, when 
the slaves on the neighbouring planta- 
tions assemble together to enjoy this 
amusement. It is contrary to the law 
for the slaves to beat their drums after 
ten o’clock at night; but this law they 
pay little regard to. Their music is 
very rude ; it consists of the goombay 
or drum, several rattles, and the voices 
of the female slaves, which, by the bye, 
is the best part of the music, though 
altogether it is very rude. The drums 
of the Africans vary in shape, size, &c. 
according to the different countries, as 
does also their vocal music. Ina few 
Yeats it is probable that the rude mu- 
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sic here described will be altogether 
exploded among the creole negroes, 
who show a decided preference for Eu- 
ropean music. Its instruments, its 
tunes, its dances, are now pretty gene- 
rally adopted by the young creoles, 
who indeed sedulously copy their mas- 
ters and mistresses in every thing. 


On new-year’s day, it is customary 
for the creole negro girls of the towns, 
who conceive themselves superior to 
those on the plantations, to exhibit 
themselves in all the pride of gaudy 
finery, under the denomination of /}lues 
and Reds—parties in rivalship and op- 
position to each other. ‘They are ge- 
nerally dressed with much taste, some- 
times at the expense of their wite and 
brown mistresses, who take a pride in 
showing them off to the greatest ad- 
vantage. 

At their funerals, the African ne- 
groes use various ceremonies, among 
which is the practice of pouring liba- 
tions, and sacrificing a fowl, on the 
grave of the deceased—a tribute of re- 
spect they afterwards occasionally re- 
peat. During the whole of the cere- 
mony, many fantastic motions and wild 
gesticulations are practised, accompa- 
nied with a suitable beat of their drums 
and other rude instruments, while a 
melancholy dirge is sung by a female, 
the chorus of which is performed by 
the whole of the other females, with 
admirable precision, and full toned and 
not unmelodious voices. When the 
deceased is interred, the plaintive 
notes of sympathy are no longer heard, 


the drums resound with a livelier beat, 


the song grows more animated, danc~ 
ing and apparent merriment com- 
mence, and the remainder of the night 
is usually spent in feasting and riotous 
debauchery. | 

The most dangerous practice, aris- 
ing from a superstitious credulity, pre- 
vailing among the negroes, is what is 
called obeah,a pretended sort of witch- 
craft. One negro, who desires to be 
revenged on another, and is afraid to 
make an open and manly attack on his 
adversary, has usually recourse to obe- 
ah. This is considered as a potent 
and irresistible spell, withering and 
palsying, by undescribable terrors and 
unwonted sensations, the unhappy vic. 
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tim. Like the witches’ cauldron in 
Macbeth, it is a combination of many 
strange and ominous things--earth gath- 
ered from a grave, human blood, a 
piece of wood fashioned in the shape 
ofa coffin, the feathers of the carrion- 
crow, a snake’s or alligator’s tooth, 
pieces of egg-shell, and other nameless 
ingredients, compose the fatal mixture. 

The African negroes of the West 
Indies, whatever superstitious notions 
they may bring with them from their 
native country, agree in believing the 
existence of an omnipotent Being, who 
will reward or punish us ina future 
life for our good or evil actions in this. 
But their ideas in other respects are pe- 
culiar and fanciful. They think that 
for some unexpiated guilt, or through 
some unaccountable folly of the primi- 
tive blacks, servitude was the unfortu- 
nate lot assigned to them, while domin- 
ion was given to the more favoured 
whites. Their superstitious reverence 
for certain animals, common in their 
own country, they retain in some de- 
gree. Some tribes are far more 
rational than others in their relig- 
ious opinions. By intercourse with 
each other, and with the Europeans, 
the absurdity of many of their na- 
tive superstitions is gradually laid aside 
—at least in practice. One opinion 
they all agree in, and that is the expec- 
tation that, after death, they shall first 
return to their native country, and en- 
joy again the society of kindred and 
friends, from whom they have been 


torn away in an evil hour. This idea 
used to prompt numbers, on their first 
arrival, to acts of suicide. 

After a term of years, the Africans, 
however, become more reconciled to 
their new situation, particularly if they 
have the good fortune to fall into the 
hands of a humane master, and are in- 
dustrious and get families; in which 
case they retain, as has been said, but 
little of their primitive superstition, 
and experience no wish to return, had 
they it evenin their power, to their 
original wild life and savage state of 
precarious liberty. 

Little heretofore has been done to- 
wards instructing the slaves in Chris- 
tianity, and that little chiefly through 
the efforts of dissenting missionaries. 
Some of these were low ignorant men, 
who perhaps did more harm than good 
by their instructions, if they might be 
so called. Instead of inculcating the 
plain practical duties which Christiani- 
ty enjoins, they expatiated altogether 
en topics incomprehensible by their 
ignorant auditors,—as the new birth, 
grace, election, and the utter inefficacy 
of mere good works to recommend 
them to the favour of the Almighty. 
These doctrines were too subtle for 
their understandings : they were told 
that they were in a perilous state, while 
the way by which alone they wefe in- 
structed they could escape from it was 
so full of intricacy and mystery, that 
they became utterly perplexed, and 
gave up the pursuit in despair. 





[Cervantes mentions that the Spaniards 
hold in detestation the memory of Florin- 
da; nor is the tradition less inveterate 
among the Moors, since the same author 
speaks of a promontory on the coast of 
Barbary called ‘the Cape of the Caba Ru- 
mia,” or Cape of the Wicked Christian 
Woman: and it is said among the Moors 
that Caba, or Cava, or Florinda, the daugh- 
ter of Count Julian, lies buried there ; and 
they think it ominous to be forced into that 
bay, for they never go in otherwise than by 


necessity. ] 
THE CAPE OF THE CABA RUMIA. 


Sail on !—what power has our luckless bark 
To this ominous realm betray’d ! 

Where Cava’s rock o’er the waters dark, 
Points out where her bones are laid ! 


Away !—away !—tho’ tempests sweep 
And waves rage loud and high, 
Brave all the terrors of the deep, 
But come not that haven nigh ! 


The spirit of the fatal fair 
Hovers dimly over her grave ; fair, 
’Tis her voice that rings thro’ the troubled 
"Tis her moan that awakes the wave. 


Oh! dearly the sons of Spain can tell 
The woes that her beauty cost, 

When Roderic, won by that witching spell, 
Fame, honour, and country lost. 


And ever her name is an evil sound, 
And her memory hated shall be ; 

And woe and dangers that bark surround 
That Cava’s rock shall see. 


Then hasten on for some happier shore, 
Nor that Cape still linger near, 

That the Spaniard true and the infidel Moor 
Alike avoid with fear. 


Sail on !—what power has our luckless bark 
To this ominous realm betray’d! 

Where Cava’s rock o’er the waters dark, 
Points out where her bones are laid ' 




















ORIGINAL POETRY. 


Lond. Mag. Sept. 
ELEGIAC STANZAS, 


Written by an Officer long resident in India, on his return to England. 


1. 

I came, but they had pass’d away,— 

The fair in form, the pure in mind,— 
And like a stricken deer I stray, 

Where all are strange, and none are kind ; 
Kind to the worn, the wearied soul, 

That pants, that struggles for repose : 
O that my steps had reach’d the goal 

Where earthly sighs ana sorrows close. 





Years have past o’er me like a dream, 
That leaves no trace on memory’s page : y 
I look around me, and | seem A 


Some relic of a former age. Bs 
Alone, as in a stranger-clime, aE 
Where stranger-voices mock my ear ; re 
I mark the lagging course of time, hea a 
Without a wish,—a hope,—a fear ! i fe | 
3. i . a ; 
Yet I had hopes,—and they have fled ; } ie 
And I had fears were all too true: + 
My wishes too!—but they are dead, a: iB 
And what have I with life to do! ; o i 
Tis but to bear a weary load, a 
I may not, dare not, cast away ; fag 
To sigh for one small, still, abode, as ee 
Where I may sleep as sweet as they :—~ Mt? | 
4 aa * 


As they, the loveliest of their race, | 
Whose grassy tombs my sorrows steep ; te : 
A> iter ae 





Whose worth my soul delights to trace,— 
Whose very loss ‘tis sweet to weep ; 
To weep beneath the silent moon, 
With none to chide, to hear, to see: 
Life can bestow no dearer boon 
On one whom death disdains to free. 
5. 
I leave a world that knows me not, — ae 
To hold communion with the dead ; Be ‘ 
And fancy consecrates the spot fe i 
Where fancy’s softest dreams are shed. 
I see each shade, all silvery white, 
I hear each spirit’s melting sigh ; 
I turn to clasp those forms of light, 
And the pale morning chills my eye. 
6. 
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But soon the last dim morn shall rise, 
The lamp of life burns feebly now,— 
When stranger-hands shall close my eyes, 
And smooth my cold and dewy brow. 
Unknown I lived,—so let me die; 
Nor stone, nor monumental cross, 
Tell where his nameless ashes lie, 
Who sigh’d for gold, and found it dross, 











THE ORPHAN. 


There is no smile to answer thine, I loved thee well in happier hour, 

No gentle lip thy lip to press ; Not then thus desolate on earth,— 
There is no look of love, save mine, When thou wert as a favourite flower, 

To meet thy look in tenderness. The cherished blossom of our hearth. 
But thou art dearer, thus bereft, Now thou and I alone remain, 

Since all who loved thee so are gone ; And thou art doubly dear to me ; 


A sweet link of the broken chain 


Dearer to me thus lonely left 
7 “ Whose last found relic rests with thee. 


Oh far more dear, thou orphan’d one! 
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VARIETIBOS. 


ORIGINAL ANECDOTES, LITERARY NEWS, INCIDENTS, &ec. 


POOR RELATIONS. 

. A Poor Relation is—the most irrelevant 
thing in nature,—a piece of impertinent 
correspondency,—-an odious approxima- 
tion,—a haunting conscience,—a prepos- 
terous shadow, lengthening in the noon- 
tide of your prosperity,—an unwelcome re- 
membrancer,—a perpetually recurring mor- 
tification, —a drain on your purse,—a more 
intolerable dun upon your pride,—a draw- 
back upon success,—a rebuke to your ris- 
ing,—a stain in your blood,—a blot on your 
scutcheon,—a rent in your garment,—a 
death’s head at your banquet,—Agathocles’ 
pot,—a Mordecai in your gate,—a Lazarus 
at your door,—a lion in your path,—a frog 
in your chamber,—a fly in your ointment, 
——a mote in your eye,—a triumph to your 
enemy,—an apology to your friends,—the 
one thing not needfnl,—the hail in harvest, 
the ounce of sour in a pound of sweet,— 
the bore par excellence 

He is known by his knock. Your heart 
telleth you “ That is Mr. ——.” A rap, 
between familiarity and respect ; that de- 
mands, and, at the same time, seems to de- 
spair of, entertainment. He entereth smil- 
ing, and—embarrassed. He holdeth out 
his hand to you to shake, and—draweth it 
back again. He casually looketh in about 
dinner time—when the table is full. He 
offereth to go away, seeing you have com- 
pany—but is induced to stay. He filleth a 
chair, and your visitor’s two children are 
accommodated at a side table. He never 
cometh upon open days, when your wife 
says with some complacency, “ My dear, 
perhaps Mr. will drop in to-day.” 

He remembereth birth-days—and profess- 
eth he is fortunate to have stumbled upon 
one. He declareth against fish, the turbot 
being small—yet suffereth himself to be in- 
portuned into a slice against his first reso- 
lution. He sticketh by the port—yet will 
be prevailed upon to empty the remainder 
glass of claret,—if a stranger press it upon 
him. He is a puzzle tothe servants, who 
are fearful of being too obsequious, or not 
civil enough, to him. The. guests think 
“they have seen him before.” Every one 
speculateth upon his condition; and the 
most part take him to be—a tide-waiter. 
He calleth you by your Christian name, to 
imply that his other is the same with your 
own. He is too familiar by half, yet you 
wish he had less diffidence. With half the 
familiarity, he might pass for a casual de- 
pendent ; with more boldness, he would be 
in no danger of being taken for what he is. 
He is too humble for a friend, yet taketh on 
him more state than befits a client. He is 
@ worse guest than a country tenant, inas- 
much as he bringeth up no rent—yet ’tis 
odds, from his garb and demeanour, that 
your other guests take him for one. He is 
asked to make one at the whist table ; re- 
fuseth on the score of poverty, and—re- 
sents being left out. When the company 
break up, he proffereth to go for a coach— 
and lets the servant go. He recollects your 





grandfather ; and will thrust in some mean, 
and quite unimportant anecdote of—the 
family. He knew it when it was not quite 
so flourishing as “he is blest in seeing it 
now.” He reviveth past situations, to in. 
stitute what he calleth—favourable compar- 
isons. With a reflecting sort of congratua- 
lation, he will inquire the price of your fur- 
niture ; and insults you with a special com- 
mendation of your window-curtains. He is 
of opinion that the urn is the more elegant 
shape, but, after all, there was something 
more comfortable about the old tea-kettle 
—which you must remember. He dare 
say you must find a great convenience in 
having a carriage of your own, and ap- 
pealeth to your lady if it is not so. In- 
quireth if you have had your arms done on 
vellum yet; and did not know till lately, 
that such-and-such had been the crest of 
the family. His memory is unseasonable ,; 
his compliments perverse ; his talk a trou- 
ble; his stay pertinacious ; and when he 
goeth away, you dismiss his chair intoa 
corner, as precipitately as possible, and 
feel fairly rid of two nuisances. 

There is a worse evil under the sun, and 
that is—a female Pvuor Relation. You 
may do something with the other; you 
may pass him off tolerably well; but your 
indigent she-Relative is hopeless. ‘ He is 
an old humourist,” you may say, “ and af- 
fects to go threadbare. His circumstances 
are hetter than folks would take them to 
be. You are fond of having a Character 
at your table, and truly he is one.” Butin 
the indications of female poverty there can 
be no disguise. No woman dresses below 
herself from caprice. The truth must out 
without shuffling. “ She is plainly related 
tothe L s; or what does she at their 
house ?” She is, in all probability, your 
wife’s cousin. Nine times out of ten, at 
least, this is the case. Her garb is some- 
thing between a gentlewoman and a beggar, 
yet the former evidently predominates. She 
is most provokingly humble, and ostenta- 
tiously sensible to her inferiority. He may 
require to be repressed sometimes—al'- 
quando sufflaminandus eral—but there is 
no raising her. You send her soup at din- 
ner, and she begs to be helped—after the 
gentlemen. Mr. requests the honour of 
taking wine with her ; she hesitates between 
Port and Madeira, and chooses the former— 
because he does. She calls the servant Sir ; 
and insists on not troubling himto hold her 
plate. The housekeeper patronizes her. 
The children’s governess takes upon her to 
correct her when she has mistaken the pia- 
no for a harpsichord. 
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The following anecdote of the late virtu- 
ous M. Lambrecht is amusing and deeerip- 
tive of the man and the times :—In 1797, 
notwishstanding his absence, he was named 
minister by the government. He arrived 
one evening in the capital by the diligence, 
took a _fiacre, and descended at the gate of 
the hotel of the ministry to which he was 




















Original Anecdotes, &c. 


appointed. The concierge opened the door, 
and seeing a plain man with a small par- 
cel under his arm, he regulated his con- 
duct according to the custom of his place. 
‘What do you want, my friend’? the bu- 
reaux have been shut for some hours.”— 
‘But I am * « A beggar, no doubt ; we 
have persons enow of your description.” — 
‘ Not exactly ; I am the new minister.’ 
—‘‘ Ah, mon Dieu, mon Dieu! Est-il pos- 
sible? Votre excellence, will you forgive 
me!”—‘ Yes, my excellence will forgive 
you; but learn for the future to be more 
patient and more civil.’ 


A blind beggar has lately been condemn- 
ed to five years improvement for the crime 
ofbigamy. The wits remark, C’est bien la 
le cas de dire, Ou diable l'amour vaet-il se 
nicher ! 


BROWN’S HYPOCHONDRIACISM. 

Mr. Simon Brown, a dissenting minister 
of eminent piety and great abilities, was 
seized with so strange a disorder, that he 
quitted the duties of his function, and 
though he continued to write with eloquence 
upon religious subjects, he could not be per- 
suaded to join either in public or private 
worship. The reason which he assigned 
for this singularity of conduct was, “ that 
he had fallen under the displeasure of God, 
who had caused his rational soul gradually 
to perish, and left him only an animal life, 
in consmon with brutes ; that it was, there- 
fore, profane in him to pray, and improper 
for him to be present at the prayers of oth- 
ers!! In this opinion he remained fixed, 
nor could any reasoning prevail upon him to 
believe that he possessed an immortal soul 

While under the influence of this delu- 
sion, he wrote a masterly defence of reveal- 
ed religion, against Tindal, but prefixed to 
it a most extraordinary dedication to Queen 
Caroline, in which he says, “that by the 
immediate hand of an avenging God, his 
very thinking substance has for more than 
seven years heen continually wasting away, 
till it is wholly perished out of him, if it be 
not utterly come to nothing.”’ 

The cause of this very extraordinary in- 
sanity is thus related by Dr. Percival. 

“Mr. Brown and another minister, were 
walking together near Hampstead, in. a 
part of the road infested by a notorious 
footpad. His companion said, “ suppose 
the footpad should attack us, what shall 
wedo?” «It will be a shame,” replied 
Mr. Brown, “ for two persons so stout as 
we are, to be robbed by one man.” Soon 
afterwards the footpad appeared ; and 
Whilst the other minister amused him with 
the delivery of his money, Mr. Brown got 
behind him, took him in his arms, threw 
him down, and held him fast, but did not 
strike him. The companion ran for assis- 
tance, and soon returned. Mr. B. rose up ; 
but on detaching himself from the robber, 
found that he had pressed him to death. 
The shock of this event, with his previous 
agitation of mind, affected his brain so for- 
tibly, that he thought God had taken away 
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his soul from him ; and that he did it judi- 
cially, for his neglect of the divine rule of 
our Saviour, “Ifany man take thy cloak, 
let him have thy coat also.”’ 


‘ HANDEL, 

late in life, like the two great pocts, Homer 
and Milton, was afflicted with blindness, 
and nothing could be more affecting than to 
see this venerable musician, upwards of 70 
led forward to the front of the stage, to 
make an obeisance to that public which he 
had for so many years charmed and in- 
structed. When Samson was performed, 
and Beard sang with feeling the words, 

Total eclipse—no sun, no moon, 

All dark amid the blaze of noon. 
the association of ideas, and the view of the 
sightless musician affected every body to 
tears, 


FATE OF BOOKS. 

There are 1000 books published per an- 
num in Great Biitain, on 600 of which 
there is a commercial loss,—on 200 no 
gain, on 100 a trifling gain, and only on 
100 any considerable profit. 750 are for- 
gotten within the year, other 100 in two 
years, other 150 in three years, not more 
than 50 survive seven years, and scarcely 
10 are thought of after 20 years. Of the 
50,000 books published in the 17th century, 
not 50 are now in estimation. And of the 
80,000 published in the 18th century, not 
more than 300 are considered worth re- 
printing, and not more than 500 are sought 
after in 1823. Since the first writings, 
1400 years before Christ, i. e. in 32 centu- 
ries, only about 500 works of writers of all 
nations have sustained themselves against 
the devouring influence of time. 


COUNT WORONZOW, 
the Russian ambassador to the Court of 
London, related to me, (says Mr. Dutens) 
that in a province in Russia, a man dying, 
was carried as is customary into the 
church, the evening previous to the day of 
his interment. It is usual to place the 
corpse in an open coffin, and a priest, at- 
tended only by a boy of the choir, remains 
all night praying by the side of the body ; 
and on the following day, the friends of the 
deceased come to close up the coffin, and 
inter the body. On this occasion, after the 
evening service had been performed, every 
one retired from church and the priest, 
with the young chorister, withdrew to sup- 
per; but soon returned, and the former 
commenced the usual prayers. What was 
his astonishment, when he beheld the dead 
body rise from the coffin, and advance to- 
wards him. Terrified in the extreme, the 
priest flew to the font, and conjuring the 
corpse to return to its proper station, show- 
ered holy water on him in abundance. But 
the obstinate and evil-minded corpse, dis- 
regarding the power of boly water, seized 
the unfortunate priest, threw him to the 
ground, and soon, by repeated blows, ex- 
tended him without life on the pavement. 
Having committed this act of barbarity, he 
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appeared to return quietly to his coffin. On 
the following morning, the persons who 
came to prepare for the funeral, found the 
priest murdered, add the corpse as before 
in its coffin. Nothiag could throw any 
light upon this extraordinary affair but the 
testimony of the boy, who had concealed 
himself on the first movement of the dead 
body, and who persisted in declaring, that 
he saw from his hiding-place the priest 
killed by the corpse. Conjectures and en- 
deavours to discover the truth, were alike 
vain, tormenting, and fruitless. Many re- 
sources were tried; for it was not every 
one that submitted themselves to the belief 
of a dead body rising to kill a priest, and 
then quietly returning itself to the place of 
6f its consignment. Many years after,a 
malefactor, condemned to death for various 
crimes, and brought to the torture, confess- 
ed that having (for some unknown reason) 
eonceived an implacable hatred against the 
priest in question, he had formed the de- 
sign of thus avenging himself. Having 
found means to remain in the church, he 
seized the moment of the priest’s retiring to 
supper, withdrew the dead body from the 
coffin, and placed himself in in its stead in 
the shroud and other appurtenances. Af- 
ter executing the murder of the priest, he 
restored the corpse to its place, and got 
unperceived out of the church, when the 
friends of the deceased came in the morn- 
ing to attend the funeral. 


Patriotism.—It is well known that Major 
Martin, who died some years ago in the 
English East India Company, after having 
made an immense fortune, bequeathed a 
considerable legacy to the city of Lyons, 
his birthplace. A number of judicial inqui- 
ries and proceedings took place with regard 
to thislegacy. Eventually the payment of 
the legacy has been directed by a decree 
of the Supreme Court of Judicature at Cal- 
cutta,dated the 22d of December 1822. The 
sum adjudged amounts to no less than 
1,927,000 francs, above £80,000. sterling ; 
besides an annual payment of 12,500 francs 
for the relief of the inhabitants of Lyons 
con:ined for debt. 

NEW WORKS, SEPT. 13. 

Dramas from the Novels and Romances 
of Waverly, &c. 12mo. 5s. 6d.—Leslie’s L- 
lustrations of Novels and Tales of the Auth- 
or of Waverly, 12mo. 12s. ; 8vo. 8s. ; proofs, 
4to. 30s.; India proofs, 383.—Bramsen’s 
Remarks on the North of Spain, 8vo. 6s. 
6d.—Evans’s Political Institutions of Eu- 
rope (Vol. I. Part I. of France,) 8vo. 9s.— 
Letters to Marianne, by W. Coombe, Esq. 
Author of Dr. Syntax, 12mo. 3s. 6d— 
Brookshaw’s Horticultural Repository, 2 
vols. royal 8vo. 6/. 10s.—Martin’s Practice 
of stating Averages, 4to. 12s.—Supplement 
to the Crown Circuit Companion, 8vo. 9s. 
—Sea-Gunner’s Pocket Companion, 18mo. 
2s.—William’s Maitre Mythologique, 12mo. 
3s. 6d.— William's Clavis Classica, 12mo. 3s. 
—Edwards Prometheus Chained, in Eng- 
lish Prose, Svo. 8s, : 





Original Anecdotes, ¥c. 


The publisher of Don Juan has several 
more cantus of that Poem in MS. three of 
which are in the press. He has also anoth- . 
er drama from Lord Byron, of a very curi- 
ous kind, entitled the Deformed Transform- 
ed, and founded partly on the idea which 
forms the ground work of Goethe’s Faust. 


A young physician, M. Deleau, has just 
published a pamphlet on the diseases of the 
ear, ‘‘ Observations de deux Sourdes et 
Mueltes qui entendent ef qui parlent, pour 
servir de preuve que beaucoup de sourds 
peuvent jouir du méme bienfait.”” M. De- 
leau desires to take the treatment of deaf- 
ness out of the hands of the ignorant and 
empirical. In a former publication he 
maintained that the tympanum is not abso- 
lutely necessary to the sense of hearing ; 
an opinion that huntsmen, who sometimes 
injure those of their dogs, have long assert- 
ed; and he adds, that in many deafnesses 
apart must be sacrificed to recover the 
hearing ; but, before an operation, it is ne- 
cessary to ascertain that it is the diseased 
state of this organ that occasions the deaf- 
ness. After having evidence that it is not 
the trompe, but of the tympanum, M. De- 
leau decides on perforation, and also, some- 
times, in order to obtain access to the 
trompe, to cleanse and invigorate that or- 
gan; this operation he performs with an 
instrument which he has invented, and 
which appears to be both ingenious and 
well adapted. Success has crowned his 
studies and his efforts; several persons, 
deaf and dumb, have recovered their hear- 
ing and speech, and especially two young 
girls have received a perfect cure —In his 
last work he makes the following remark : 
—‘* L’auseultation ou la volonté présente 
dans Vauditeur, is not so strongly possessed 
by the deaf and dumb as is supposed. You 
think that the desire to hear, by those who 
have lost the faculty of hearing at an ad- 
vanced age, is the same in others ; but you 
are mistaken. A young female of nine 
years, finds it more difficult to hear and to 
speak than to continue to make signs, and 
she hardly conceives why so much pains 
are bestowed to make her change her lan- 
guage—she was happy and contented with 
her own ; often, too, she forgets what she 
hears and says, so that it is found necessa- 
ry. to prevent, by rewards or privations, the 
use of her old signs. And, on reflection, 
this fact is not very surprising : we only 
submit to labour and fatigue when we feel 
a great and pressing necessity or want; 
the deaf and dumb do not feel that press- 
ing want, because they make themselves 
understood by their relatives ; and as for 
the future, they do not care by anticipa- 
tion, for, in general, the want of education 
diminishes exceedingly those kind of per- 
ceptions. Thus the young deaf and dumb 
child resembles a scholar who begins to 
learn Latin,or any other foreign language.’ 
The Royal Academy of Science has made 
a report, very favourable of the discoveries 
and experiments of M. Deleau. 








